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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XV. 


Take care of indulging in little selfishnesses; learn to 
consider others in trifles ; be careful to fulfil the minor social 
duties, and the mind so disciplined will find it easier to 
Julfil the greater duties, and the character will not exhibit 
that trying inconsistency which one sees in great, and often 
in pious, persons. 


AMELIA OPIE. 


Amelia Opie, only child of James Alderson, M. D., was born in 
Norwich, England, 1769. Gifted as a writer, with warmth of heart 
and cheerfulness of spirit, she mingled much in distinguished society. 
She married in 1798 a portrait painter named John Opie, who after- 
wards becames quite famous. With the proud consciousness of innate 


power, he prophesied in his youth that “I shall be buried in St. | 


Paul,’”’ and he was, close beside Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 1807. 

The work for which Amelia Opie is most famous is a book entitled 
«« Lying in all Its Branches.’ (Each sort of lie illustrated by a simple 
anecdote or tale). It was very widely read, and productive of great 
good. Through her intimacy with Elizabeth Fry and Joseph John 
Gurney she became interested in Friends, and after the death of her 
husband she frequently attended their meetings, and embracing their 
principles, she was received into membership in 1825. Of this act her 
friend Robert Southey wrote : “ She felt the necessity of vital religion, 
and has joined a sect distinguished from all others by its formalities and 
enthusiasm. She has assumed their garb, and even their shibboleth, not 
losing in the change, not gaining by it any increase of sincerity and 


frankness ; for with these nature had endued her, and society, even | 


that of the great, had not corrupted them.’’ She greatly enjoyed the 
attendance of meetings, especially Yearly Meeting, exclaiming on one 
occasion, ‘I could almost wish life itself were one Yearly Meeting.”’ 
She died in 1853, expressing great satistaction in her constant adher- 
ence to the religious tenets of Friends. 


THANKSGIVING. 
THERE’S not a leaf within the bower, 
There’s not a bird upon the tree, 


There’s not a dewdrop on the flower, 
But bears the impress, Lord, of thee. 


Thy hand the varied leaf designed, 
And gave the bird its thrilling tone ; 
Thy power the dewdrops’ tint combined, 
Till like a diamond’s blaze they shone. 


Yes, dewdrops, leaves, and buds, and all, 
The smallest like the greatest things, — 

The sea’s vast space, the earth’s wide ball, 
Alike proclaim thee king of kings. 


But man alone to bounteous heaven 
Thanksgiving’s conscious strains can raise. 
To favor'd man alone ’tis given 
, To join the angels’ choir of praise. 
AMELIA OPIE. 


TEACHING THE LIGHT WITHIN. 

Essay read at Concord First-day School Union, at Swarthmore, Pa., 
Third month 31, 1894, by Mordecai T. Bartram. 
Do we in our First-day school work teach the paramount 
importance of the Inner Light to all other teaching ? 

From the fact of this question being thought a proper 
one to bring before the notice of our Union, we must in- 
fer that what is considered the cardinal principle of the 
Religious Society of Friends has not been given the 
prominence that its importance demands,—at least in 
the minds of some there is a fear that such is the case. 
And inasmuch as we are required even by virtue of one 
of our annual queries to conduct our schools according to 
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the principles and testimonies of the Society of Friends, 
it becomes not only our privilege but our duty to turn our 
minds to this subject and see if we have been falling short 
of this requirement. 

But before committing ourselves it might be well to 
ask what is meant by Inward or Inner Light, as we know 
that many persons, and some of them of high intellectual 
attainments, see no difference between what is called 
‘‘Inner Light’’ and conscience. Webster defines con- 
science as ‘‘the moral faculty,—the moral sense,—by 
which we are to judge of our conduct with reference to 
some standard of right or wrong,’’ but we know that con- 
science is subject to education and likely to be influenced 
by our surroundings. 

In this connection the case of Saul of Tarsus is 
often quoted to us, who, according to his own words, 
‘‘After the most straightest sect of our religion I lived 
a Pharisee, and in all good conscience toward God and 
man.’’ Yet we find he was one of the most persistent 
of persecutors, and said’: ‘‘ I really thought | ought to do 
many things contrary to the name of Jesus, and many of 
the saints did I shut up in prison, having received author- 
ity of the high priests, and when they were put to death 
I gave my voice against them; I punished them oft in 
every synagogue and compelled them to blaspheme, and 
being exceeding mad against them, persecuted them even 
unto strange cities.’’ Now, all this was done (we doubt 
not) according to his conscience, as he verily believed he 
was doing God’s service in obeying the high priests and 
working in line with his early training. But there came 
a time and it appears, according to the account, to have 
been when on his way to the city of Damascus to perse- 
cute the Christians there, when there shone around about 
him a ight brighter than the sun at noonday, and he 
heard a voice speaking unto him, ‘Saul! Saul! why 
persecutest thou me? It is hard for thee to kick against 
the pricks.’’ Herein we distinguish the Light breaking 
in upon his soul, and how we, even of this day can re- 
joice that he was (as he says) not disobedient to the 


| heavenly call. 


Conscience may be defined as the good ground, but 
the Inner Light is the seed. It may be the meal, but the 
Inner Light is the leaven, hence, in answer to the question 
we put to ourselves in the opening of this paper as to 
what is meant by the Inner Light, we know of no better 


| or more comprehensive answer than that it is God’s will 


made manifest to our understanding. 

Bancroft says: ‘* The Quaker has but one word,—the 
voice of God in the Soul.’’ 

Barclay speaks of it as the ‘‘ Light of Christ in the 
Conscience.’”’ 

Janney says that in the approved writings of Friends 
there is a clear distinction observed between the Divine 
Light, which is the medium, and the conscience, which is 
the organ of spiritual perception. This faculty of the 
soul may be clouded by prejudice, benumbed by disobe- 
dience, and even ‘‘seared as with a hot iron’’ by long 
continued transgression ; but the ZigA¢ itself, though ob- 
scured or lost to our vision, remains ever the same, for the 
Divine nature is unchangeable. ‘‘ If thine eye be single 
thy whole body shall be full of light—but if thine eye be 
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evil thy whole body shall be full of darkness,’’ and farther 
adds, that it is the doctrine of Friends that ‘‘ the Light 
of Divine truth appears to a// men: to the wicked he 
comes as a reprover for sin, but to the obedient and dedi- 
cated soul, as a comforter in righteousness.’’ 

J. J. Cornell defines the Inner Light as ‘that attri- 
bute of God, through which he conveys to man’s spir- 
itual nature, or soul, such evidence of himself, his laws, 
and directions as are necessary for man’s guidance while 
in this life.’’ It is known among professors of religion 
as the grace of God, the Son of God, the power and wis- 
dom of God, as it is thus referred to in the Bible. 

We may also speak of it as the ‘* sti//, small Voice.”’ 
That voice which caught the prophet’s ear, which was not 
heard in the whirlwind, the earthquake, or the fire. That 
voice which comes home to us often, often during our 
own meetings, in the blessed silence of our gatherings 
and waitings before the All-Father. 

It would be very pleasant, and certainly very profit- 
able, to go back in history and bring into line the many, 
many proofs in the past of that strong declaration that 
God does teach his people himself: and have we not this 
same evidence still vouchsafed to us, and just as much in 
this day as in any age of the world? Revelation has not 
ceased, but what is written and recorded as the will of 
God concerning the children of men is for our instruc- 
tion, and will be as a witness, as confirming testimony, 
may I say, of our own state and condition, but it will not 
do for us to be bound down by any traditions or history 
of the past ; we have accepted the light of Christ as our 
highest standard ; having settled this point, anything less 


° . * 4 
must come as corroborative testimony ; and this we cer- 


tainly should encourage, and we should find much that 
corresponds to the unfoldings of truth to our own minds. 

We may be ca//ed the followers of a Fox, a Penn, or 
a Barclay, and still later our branch of the Church has 
been called Hicksite ; to all this we must certainly enter 
our protest and disclaim being followers of any man. We 
may be directed by their teachings, after these teachings 
are met by the witness in our own minds, or as has been 
said, we may follow them as they follow Christ. Fox did 
not say follow me, but his mission was, as Turner says, 
‘*to direct all men to the Inward Light, the manifestation 
of Christ in the heart.’’ This was his message to the 
church and to the world, which attracted thousands to 
his side (not at his heels) by which a new church was 
founded, a church manifestly inspired by the in-dwelling 
spirit of Christ. 

When faith in the Inner Light declined, then the 
church which built upon it declined. If this light was 
true then it is true now, and certainly not less needed, 
not less precious, not less important mow than in days 
past. We have abundant evidence to prove that what 
George Fox saw was by direct revelation, and by this en- 
lightening influence he saw the truth, saw the fruth itse/f, 
saw it in a light which came from God, and this is far 
more than knowing it because it may be recorded in the 
Bible, or testified to byany man. That this line of doc- 
trine (or, | would rather say ¢eaching) is sufficiently 
prominent in our school work may be a guestion. Specifi- 
cally it could only be replied to by the united testimony 
of all our teachers ; but the very fact of raising such a 
question can but arouse the desire to conform to those 
vital principles of our Society which I have presented, 
and which if we cannot or do not all sustain, we at least 
recognize as true. 

In conclusion, may I not insist that we do teach the 
paramount importance of this Inner Light, and as con- 
sistent Friends we cannot do less; but we must ever 
remember that the most effectual way to ¢each a thing is 
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to dive it, to show by our daily lives and intercourse with 
men that the Christ Spirit, if sought after and dwelt in, 
will rule and regulate our lives, and make them such that 
the world will indeed be better for our having lived. 

Do we not feel that the spirit of inquiry is abroad in 
the land ; that on every side are hungry, unsatisfied souls 
who refuse longer to be fed on creeds, or rituals, on con- 
fessions of faith or the traditions of the past ? And while 
the responsibility may be great, the opportunity is at our 
hand and it behooves us to remember the injunction of 
old, ‘‘ feed my sheep, feed my lambs,’’ and believe with 
Robertson where he says: ‘‘An inspiration as true, as real, 
and as certain as that which ever prophet or apostle 
reached is yours if you will. And if obedience were 
entire and love were perfect then would the revelation of 
the Spirit to the soul of man be perfect also.’’ 


PLACE OF YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Paper read by Principal William W. Birdsall, at the Conference of 
Friends’ Associations, Philadelphia, Fourth month 7. 

Wuat place in the Society of Friends is sought to be 
filled by the Young Friends’ Association ? 

Our Young Friends’ Associations have had their origin 
in a genuine concern for the welfare of our Society, and 
for the spread of its principles. 

Fully convinced of the truth of the doctrine of the 
Divine Imminence, and of the sufficiency of that Light 
which lighteneth every man that cometh into the world, 
the founders of our Association were moved by a desire 
to bring our members, and more especially our young 
people, into a fuller and more adequate knowledge of 
what this doctrine has done for the Quakers and for the 
world, and to a better appreciation of what it may do for 
us of the present time. 

It is not necessary to criticise the organization or 
methods of our Society in order to justify or find neces- 
sity for the Young Friends’ Association. It has always 
been true, and it probably always will be true, that differ- 
ent kinds of work, or different parts of the same great 
work, are better done by different hands and through dif- 
ferent Organizations. ‘The apostles discovered this early 
in the formation of the Christian church, and the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles recommends that each be content 
to labor in his own place, and in the department to which 
he is best adapted. 

Truth remains, but men change, and we shall be wise 
if we do not insist that all the work of the present time 
must be done through the same agencies which have 
served our grandfathers, much as we treasure those 
agencies, not only for the work they have done, but for 
what they still are doing, and what we believe they will 
still accomplish, in promoting the cause of that un- 
changeable truth in the hearts of ever-changing men. 
Our Young Friends’ Associations are loyal to our meet- 
ings, to the Friendly organization, to the Friendly tradi- 
tions and methods, and their chief work is the promo- 
tion of this loyalty by a loving study of the history, lit- 
erature, and discipline of the Society, and of the appli- 
cation of our principles and testimonies to the exigencies 
of the present time. 

The need of such associations may be said to be 
due to two causes; one inherent in human nature, the 
other due to the present condition of our Society. 

‘Tron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the 
countenance of his friend.’’ ‘The work of mankind is the 
aggregate of individual effort; but it is only great and 
peculiar minds which do not require for inspiration, for 
encouragement, and for help to be associated with others 
of like purposes, and engaged in like pursuits. That 
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which one of us can accomplish for himself seems insig- 
nificant—we are liable to discouragement in the thought 
that the result is inadequate to the necessary labor and 


sacrifice ; but if we may contribute our mite to the com- | 


mon stock and enjoy the results not of our own labor 
only, but of that of our friends-as well, the gain is in- 
creased many fold, while the labor seems in like ratio 
diminished. 
of this principle of codéperation as it does to-day. It 
obtains in all departments of human affairs, and while it 
remains true that work must be done and that results are 
to be enjoyed individually, the codperation of those who 
have like purposes tends to stimulate and maintain the 
zeal, helps over the hard places, and makes of the pleasures 
of social intercourse an ally whose value it is not easy to 
reckon too highly. 


And this law is felt with no greater force in any field | 


of effort than in our own. We may derive pleasure from 


the study of the struggles and triumphs of the early | 
Friends ; we may follow with interest the story of their | 


growth in numbers and in influence of their changed cir- 
cumstances as they ceased to be a despised group of re- 
puted fanatics, and became a body of sober people, high 
in the esteem of mankind, and prosperous in the affairs 
of this world ; but we shall be vastly more the gainers if 
we pursue this study in company with our Friends, with 
whom we may compare opinions as to the spiritual effects 
of this growth in respectability, and who may help us to 
understand how the people who began by rebelling against 
form and by asserting the superiority of the individual 


conscience to the laws both of church and State, were | 


presently administering discipline in a manner character- 
ized rather by rigidity than by charity. And when we 
come to consider the claims of Quakerism as an expres- 
sion of the law by which we may guide our own footsteps, 
and as a means of solution for the vexing problems of our 
intricate lives in these latter days, we shall find associa- 
tion with our fellows to be of vital assistance in discover- 
ing its completeness and beauty, and in appreciating how 
great is the freedom with which the Truth will set us free. 

If there were nothing, then, in the present condition 
of the Society which called for such associations as our 
own, they would be amply justified, nay, rather, they 
would be demanded by our human need of fellowship, of 
sympathy, and of support. But, unfortunately, this is 
not the case. Some of us are ready to believe that we 
are at the beginning of a revival of Quakerism, but if we 


are correct, it is hardly more than the beginning, and the | 


revival has come none too soon. 

Our young people, perhaps it might be said, our peo- 
ple, have too little knowledge or appreciation of the value 
of their heritage. For some generations a variety of 
causes have been at work, the results of which, partially 
counteracted by the First-day schools, have been a great 
loss of numbers and, perhaps, as great a loss of vitality. 
The traditions of these decades of retrogression are fresh 
in our memory, and when they are mistaken for the vital 
principles of our faith, there is little to bind to the So- 
ciety the allegiance of young people. If we had with us 
any fair share of the men and women in this community, 
who are proud of a connection with the Quakers, if only 
at the distance of two or three generations; if we held 
within our Society any reasonable number of those who 
are with us in sentiment, and are of our own fold by an- 
cestry, but whose parents or grandparents have left the 
meeting for causes which are now almost, if not quite, 
inoperative, we would be one of the most numerous, as 
well as one of the most respected bodies of Christians. 

Our meetings for worship have their distinct and all- 
important purposes. They are dear to us all, more dear 
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| one for which they are held. 


The world has never appreciated the value | Christian life, it might be safe to depend upon their in- 


| principles we profess. 


| our members. 
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as we come more fully to appreciate them, and more 
closely to apprehend their meaning ; but they appeal most 
fully to the spiritually mature, and are adapted in only a 
slight degree to any purpose except the central and vital 
If our Society were built 
up, as are other religious bodies, by bringing in those 
who profess conversion and a determination to lead a 


terest in the matter to insure their inquiry into all neces- 
sary departments of our history and our faith; but our 
system of birthright membership brings to us a body of 


| members who have not the zeal of the fresh convert, and 


who need the help of some proper organization for ex- 
actly this purpose. Neither the First-day school nor the 
meeting can do this work. It is not being done in the 
family, and here lies the second great need for the Young 
Friends’ Association. 

The place, then, sought to be filled by the Young 
Friend’s Associations is this: We would promote, among 
the young people connected with our Society, a more 
thorough knowledge of its history and testimonies ; we 
would awake in them an active interest in its affairs, and 
rouse them to an apprehension of their duty to partici- 
pate in the conduct of those affairs,and to promote the 
This is the end sought to be at- 
tained, and this, so far, has been the result. It may be 
confidently asserted that the work of our associations has 
been to enlarge the knowledge and quicken the zeal of 
It remains for us to go forward. If we 
do our duty we shall bequeath to the coming generation 
an organization healthy, vigorous, aggressive, successful ; 
holding with perfect loyalty the simple, beautiful faith 
which will save them as it will save us and as it saved the 
saints who have gone before. 

Philadelphia, Fourth month 7, 1894. 


CHRISTIANITY—TRUE AND FALSE. 

From an article by Archdeacon F. W. Farrar, (London, England), 
in McClure’s Magazine, (New York), for Fourth month, 1894. He 
asks the question: ‘‘ What is Religion ?”’ and proceeds as below. 

(1) Ir has been made identical with the membership of 
this and that organization which has arrogated to itself, 
often in the teeth of all evidence, the exclusive title of 


‘<the Church.’’ Religion is mo¢ church membership. 
The meek, the just, the pious, the devout, as William 
Penn said, are all the children of the kingdom of heaven, 
and they shall meet and recognize each other when their 
various marks and liveries are taken off. This is the doc- 
trine alike of St. Peter, of St. Paul, and of St. John. 
For St. Peter says, ‘‘ Of a truth I perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons, but in every nation he that feareth 
him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him.’’ 

And St. Paul says: 

‘¢ God has made of one all nations of men, Ae 
that they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel 
after him, and find him, though he be not far from every 
one of us.”’ 

And St. John says: 

‘¢He that doeth righteousness is righteous,’’ and, 
‘¢ He that doeth righteousness is born of God.’’ 

(2) And religion has been identified with the intel- 
lectual acceptance or profession of a set of dogmas. But 
it is not this; for the doctrines of Christianity, as laid 
down by Christ, were few, broad, and in their main facts 
utterly simple, so that, as Isaiah says, a child, or a way- 
faring man, or a fool, need not err therein. All the 
elaborations of metaphysical definition, exorbitant infer- 
ences, and curiously-articulated creeds which have been 
based on the simplicity which is in Christ Jesus, may have 
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been safeguards against subtle heresies, but, as intellectual 
opinions merely, have in them no power of salvation. 

(3) And religion has been identified with rites, 
forms, ceremonies, feasts, fasts, new moons, sacraments, 
sacrifices, and so forth. But religion is not dependent 
on outward observances. On the contrary, prophets and 
apostles alike show the utter fatuity of supposing that 


these things can take the place of righteousness and true | 


godliness ; and the utter nullity and invalidity of every 
form of outward observance in itse/f. They echo in page 
after page the sentiment of Hosea, of which Christ bade 
the Pharisee go and learn the meaning: ‘‘I will have 
mercy and not sacrifice.’’ 

‘* Religion’’ means, as the great thinker Benjamin 
Whichcote said, ‘‘a good mind and a good life.’’ TZzAzs, 
in essence, is its true and only meaning. How, then, can 
it be, or ever have been, otherwise than one infinite bless- 
ing to mankind ? 

And ‘‘Christianity’’ means that belief in Christ, 
and that following of the example of Christ, which ren- 
ders a good mind and a good life possible to every child 
of man. It means that faith in Christ, and in the broad, 
simple teaching of Christ—unemcumbered by the moun- 
tain-masses of falsification and corruption which were 
accumulated around it after the first century—which en- 
ables every child of man to obtain forgiveness of past 
sins and strength for future service. The acceptance of 
the gospel has nothing necessarily to do with the shibbo- 
leths, the ceremonies, or the constitution of this or that 
church or sect ; it means sincere love of God, and self- 
sacrificing service to man. Any amount of nominal re- 
ligion which is not accompanied by love, meekness, 
truth, purity, contentment, is no better than sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. To belong to the strictest 
sect of the purest religion—to be as orthodox as Thomas 


Aquinas—to be as devoted to forms and ceremonies as | 


Durandus—to macerate one’s self, like St. Peter Damiani 
or Henry Suso—and yet not to be holy, humble, and lov- 


prayer-mill. ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven is within you.’’ 
To true religion, to genuine Christianity, no human 


being ever was, or ever can be, an enemy ; for they only | 


express the true relation of man to God, and the beauty 
of holiness, the God-like elevation of spirit, the pure 
consistency of character, the love and self-sacrifice which 
spring from that relation. 


CHRISTIAN SIMPLICITY IN DRESS. 

From Caroline E. Stephen’s “* Quaker Strongholds.”’ 
Ir is, indeed, not easy to define the precise kind or 
amount of luxury which is incompatible with Christian 
simplicity ; or rather it must of necessity vary. But the 
principle is, I think, clear. In life, as in art, whatever 
does not help, hinders. All that is superfluous to the 
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main object of life must be cleared away, if that object | 


is to be fully attained. In all kinds of effort, whether 
moral, intellectual, or physical, the essential condition of 








tinual weighing of one thing against another—a contin- 
ual preference of the lasting and deep over the transient 
and superficial. ‘‘ Weightiness’’ is one of the Friends’ 
characteristic and emphatic forms of commendation. To 
sacrifice any deep and substantial advantage to outward 
show is abhorrent to the Quaker instinct. To ‘stretch 
beyond one’s compass ’’ grasping at shadows, and encum- 
bering one’s self with more than is needed for simple, 
wholesome living, is at variance with all our best 
traditions. 

If we bear in mind the essentially relative meaning 
of the word ‘‘ superfluous,’’ it is obvious that such a testi- 
mony against ‘‘ superfluities’’ does not require any rigid 
or niggardly rule as to outward things. To my own 
mind, indeed, this view of the matter seems to require at 
least as clearly the liberal use of whatever is truly helpful 
to ‘‘ our best life’’ as the abandonment of obstructing 
superfluities. No doubt a testimony against superfluities 
is very liable to degenerate into formality, and to be so 
misapplied as to cut off much that is in reality whole- 
some, innocent, and beautiful. Art has to a great extent 
been banished from many Quaker homes; and a consid- 
erable amount of injury has no doubt been done by such 
rigid severity, and perhaps still more by the very natural 
consequent reaction. But it would, I believe, be quite a 
mistake to suppose that the extreme plainness in dress 
and other surroundings adopted by the stricter Friends, 


| and formerly made a matter of discipline by the society, 


was originally adopted with any intention of self-mortifi- 
cation or asceticism.! 

I believe that asceticism is in a very deep sense con- 
trary to the real Quaker spirit, which desires in all things 
to abstain from any interference ‘‘in the will of man’”’ 
with Divine discipline and guidance, and which would, I 
believe, regard the idea of self-chosen exercises in mor- 
tification of the flesh with the same aversion as it enter- 
tains for pre-arranged forms of worship. Friends, no 


| doubt, have often believed themselves required to submit 
ing, isas useless as to rely on the clacking of the Tartar’s | 


to the adoption of the plain dress ‘‘ in the cross ’’ to nat- 
ural inclination, and have felt it a valuable exercise to do 
so; but the plainness was not devised for that purpose, 
but chosen (or rather, as Friends would say, they were 
led into it by Truth) because of its inherent suitableness 
and rightness. It is an outcome of the instinctively felt 
necessity of subordinating everything to principle. Its 
chief significance is that of a protest against bondage to 
passing fashions, and for this reason it is a settled cos- 
tume. It is also felt that our very dress should show 
forth that inward quietness of spirit which does not nat- 


| urally tend towards outward adornment, and the Friends’ 


recognized dress is therefore one of extreme sobriety in 
color and simplicity in form. 

It is a significant fact that there is really no such 
thing asa precisely defined Quaker costume. The dress 
is certainly precise enough in itself, and to the naked eye 
of the outside observer it may appear to present an unde- 


| viating uniformity ; but it is really not a uniform in the 


vigor is a severe pruning away of redundance. Is it | 


likely that the highest life, the life of the Christian body, 
can be carried on upon easier terms ? 

The higher our ideal of life, the greater, indeed, 
must be the sacrifices which it will require from us. As 
we rise from the lower to the higher objects of life, 
many things of necessity become superfluous to us—in 
other words, we become independent of them, or out- 
grow them. This is a widely different idea from that of 
ascetic self-discipline or self-mortification ; and it is surely 
a sounder and a worthier idea. 

The Quaker ideal, as I understand it, requires a con- 


sense in which a nun’s or a soldier’s dress is a uniform. 
It is in all respects a growth, a tradition, a language ; 
and it is subject to constant though slow modification. 
Any perfectly unadorned dress of quiet color, without 
ornament or trimming, if habitually worn, is in fact, to 
all intents and purposes, the Quaker costume, though one 
or two details have by a sort of accident acquired a tra- 
ditional meaning as a badge, which one may adopt or not 
according to one’s feeling about badges. Some Friends 
nowadays object on principle to anything of the kind. 








” 


1] mean by “‘ asceticism” the practice of any humanly devised re- 
ligious or spiritual discivline, whether self-chosen or prescribed by 
authority. 
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Others still see a ‘* hedge 
again, feel that they serve a useful and innocent. purpose 
in enabling Friends readily to recognize one another, and 


that it is not amiss for them to be easily recognized even | 


by outsiders. But the one important matter of principle 
which the Society as a body have recognized, is that it is 
a waste of time and money for which Christian women 


can hardly fail to find better employment, to condesend | 


to be perpetually changing the fashion of one’s garments 


in obedience to the caprice or the restlessness of the mul- | 


titude. ‘‘ Plain Friends’’ are those who are resolved to 
dress according to the settled principles which commend 
themselves to their own mind, not enslaving themselves 
to passing fashion. 

It is easy to say that they do but exchange one bond- 
age for another. That may, indeed, have been the case 
at times, and may even still be so in some families or 
meetings. But the crystalizing into rigid formality, 
though a possible tendency, is no real part of the true 
Quaker ideal. My own strong feeling is that the adop- 
tion of a settled costume, at any rate in mature life and 
from conviction, is not only the right and most dignified 
course on moral grounds, but also that it has in actual 
experience afforded one more proof of the truth that the 
lower aims of life can thrive only in proportion as they 


are kept in subordination to the higher. The freedom | 


from the necessity of perpetual changes, which commends 
itself to Friends as suitable to the dignity of ‘‘ women 
professing godliness,’’ has also the lower advantage of 
admitting a gradual bringing to perfection of the settled 
costume itself We all know how exquisite, within its 


severely limited range, can be the result. The spotless | 


delicacy, the precision and perfection of plain fine needle- 


work, the repose of the soft tints, combine, in the dress | 
of some still lingering representatives of the old school | 
of Quakerism, to produce a result whose quiet beauty | 


appeals to both the mind and the eye with a peculiar 
charm. I cannot think that such mute eloquence is to be 
despised ; or that it is unworthy of Christian women to 


quietness, gentleness, and purity—that it shall be impress- 


Advocate, Nashville, Tenn. (Methodist), says: ‘ Dr. 
Carroll, of the Jndependent, has been questioning the 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church to know 
whether they are willing to concede the exchange of 
pulpits with other denominations as a step toward union. 


With one consent they all begin to make excuse. The | 
most of them speak in very solemn tones; but Bishop | 


Gailor, of Tennessee, imparts a humorous element into 
the discussion. He says: ‘ The Protestant Episcopal 
Church has offered to sacrifice much in the interest of 
unity, and is apparently the only body that is willing to 
sacrifice anything.” This makes us smile. All these ar- 
tificial and mechanical schemes of union are as profitable 
as the incubation of a stone egg.’”’ 


I RETIRED burdened with the sin of having desired 
great wealth—that is, of power and the means of self- 
gratification. Who is to be trusted with such a gift ? Not 
I, I am sure, and ought I not to know that wishes area 
species of murmurs, and that nevertheless, ‘‘ Thy will, 
not mine, be done,’’ is the only proper language ?— 
Amelia Opie. 


WHATSOEVER that be within us that feels, thinks, de- 
sires, and animates, is something celestial, divine, and 
consequently imperishable.—A riséofle. 


* or shelter in them. Others, | 
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THE UNITY OF THE FAMILY LIFE. 


THE notion which some people have of the family is that 
it is simply a group of people who live under the same 
roof-and eat at the same table, but have no common 
sympathies, hopes, or aims. Though this notion fully 
corresponds to the facts in many cases, it yet flatly con- 
tradicts the Christian teaching as to what constitutes an 
ideal household. It is true that each family is made up 
of individuals, each one of whom is directly responsible 
to God for his character and conduct ; but it is also true 


| that these individuals are all bound together by certain 


ties which constitute them into a moral unity, and make 
it possible for them to share in the blessedness of a com- 


| mon life. For wise and beneficent purposes of his own 


‘« God setteth the solitary in families.”’ 
Nothing of which we can think so defeats the higher 


| ends of marriage as the gradual pulling apart of husband 


and wife, parents and children, brothers and sisters, to 
the pursuit of purely personal ends and objects. One of 
the gravest perils of our civilization lies just here. No 
natural divergence of taste and aptitudes can justify or 
excuse a policy, the slow but certain outcome of which is 
the disintegration and dissolution of the family circle. 
Just in proportion as such a natural divergence exists 
should a persistent effort be made to neutralize and offset 
its disastrous consequences. The development of per- 


| sonal peculiarities is allowable within certain limits. It 
| serves to break down the dull monotony and uniformity 
| of existence ; but it must not be carried so far as to quite 


destroy that joyous and holy sense of oneness which al- 
ways prevails in a well-ordered family. 

Parents who are wise enough to consult their own 
happiness and the welfare of their children will give this 
matter their gravest attention. It is possible in many 
ways to cultivate the family feeling, and to strengthen in 
the minds of the children the sense of the sacredness of 
the bonds that hold them together. The task is worthy 
of all the thought that can be devoted to it. In no re- 


/ |'spect is the influence of religion more potent or more 
be careful that their very dress shall speak a language of 


useful than in securing the end of which we here speak. 
—Christian Advocate, Nashville. 


Ir there is one thing especially of which many people 
cannot possibly believe that under any circumstances it 
should seem beautiful, I suppose it must be death. That 
must always be dreadful. Men seldom see any misery in 
life so great as to outweigh the misery of leaving it. But 
| yet it comes to all of us that He who made death made it, 


like all things else, to be beautiful in his time. When a 
life has lived its days out in happiness, grown old with 
constantly accumulating joys, and then, at last, before 
decay has touched it, or the ground grows soft under its 
feet, the doors open, and it enters into the new youth of 
eternity ; when a young man has tried his powers here, 
and dedicated them to God, and then is called to the full 


| use of their perfected strength in the very presence of the 


God whom he has loved ; when a man has lived for his 
brethren, and the time comes that his life cannot help 
them any longer, but his death can put life into dead 
truths, and send enthusiasm into fainting hearts; when 
death comes as a rest to a man who is tired with a long 
fight, or as victory to a man who leaves his enemies baffled 
behind him on the shore of time—in all these times is not 
death beautiful? ‘* Nothing in all his life became this 
| man like leaving it,’’ they said of one who died.— 
| Phillips Brooks. 


THE best way for a man to get out of a lowly position 





is to be conspicuously effective in it.— Dr. John Hall. 
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MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, AT CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 
THE two interesting and important biennial conferences 
of Friends, those on First-day schools, and Philanthropic 
Labor, are to be held this year, in the Eighth month, at 
Chappaqua, N. Y., the sessions to continue about one 
week. As the last conferences, at Lincoln, Virginia, 
were largely attended, and much enjoyed, the meetings of 
1894 are looked forward to with great interest, and there 
will be, no doubt, many Friends gathered. We give 
above a picture of the fine building at Chappaqua, the 
Friends’ school, 
which has been 
those attending the conferences. 

Chappaqua is north of New York city, thirty-two 
miles distant by the Harlem Railroad ; and five miles from 
the Hudson, at Sing Sing. The Institute building is 
comparatively new, having been erected in 1885 to take 
the place of a previous one, which was destroyed by fire, 
in Second month of that year. The burnt one was built 
with much care, and at a cost of about $40,000; the 
present structure is larger better appointed, and cost 
about $72,000. It stands a mile distant from the village 
of Chappaqua, in an elevated and picturesque country, 
being surrounded by hills, some of which furnish water 
from springs of greater elevation than the building. 
This has laced on the western slope of the hill 
knewn as Chappaqua Mountain, and is protected on the 
north by other hills. It faces the West. Toward the 
south there is an open valley. The building is erected 
on a rock foundation, and drainage has been secured by 
channels cut through the rock down the hillside. The 
terrace before the building is artificial ; there are grounds 
for ball and a skating pond farther away in the front. 

The pond exists only in winter.) The school grounds 
cover about twenty acres 

The school building, as the 
large and handsome structure. 
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been | 


illustration shows, is a 
It is 180 feet front, by 


called the Mountain Institute, the use of | 
kindly tendered for the accommodation of | 


| 
i 
} 
| 


about 50 feet greatest depth, and is intended to accom- 
modate 80 or more boarding pupils. The lower stories 
are of dressed granite and concrete, the upper of concrete 
and brick. The front being toward the West all the 
rooms secure either the morning or afternoon sun. In 
the basement are the dining-room, 40 feet square, boys’ 
recreation room, 50 feet by 30, and other rooms. The 
first floor of the central building is devoted to class 
rooms, office and boys’ reading room, etc. The north 
wing contains the assembly room 23 feet high. The 
south wing is appropriated to the exclusive use of the 
girls. 

It will be seen from these details that the building, 
which, of course, will not be in use by the school in the 
Eighth month, (the vacation begins Sixth month 15), 
will afford fine accommodation for the visitors, even if 
they should be numerous, and will provide pleasant and 
convenient rooms for the purposes of the meetings. 

One of the early boarding-schools maintained by 
Friends was that at Nine Partners, N. Y., to which allu- 
sion will be found in different books and journals of 
Friends. James Mott was a teacher there, in the early 
years of the present century, and his (afterward) wife, 
Lucretia Coffin, also. In John Comly’s journal, in the 
account of the trip to that neighborhood in 1815, (see 
the extracts in INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, Third 
month 3), he describes his visit to Nine Partners and ‘‘a 
religious opportunity with the children at the boarding- 
school.’’ The Mountain Institute is in some measure the 
successor of the old school at Nine Partners. It was es- 
tablished by Purchase Monthly Meeting, and is carried 
on bya Board of Managers appointed annually by the 
quarterly meeting. The money for its erection was largely 
contributed by members of the quarterly meeting, and 
some interested Friends of New York and other parts of 
the yearly meeting, the nucleus of the fund being a small 
amount received by the quarterly meeting as its quota re- 
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ceived from the sale of the Nine Partners school property. 
The Institute is a coéducational institution, and has been 
since its first establishment under the care of Principal 
Samuel C. Collins, A. M. We make the following ex- 
tract from the School Circular,—that for 1893-4: 

‘« The courses of study offered are a result of much 
careful comparison and consultation. As the most care- 
fully conducted schools favor the pursuit of but three 
leading studies at one time, the courses—except in the 
Preparatory Department—are arranged on that basis. At 
Wellesley College, ‘ten class exercises per week is the 
minimum, and seventeen the maximum amount of work 
allowed.” We have, however, arranged supplementary 
studies for those whose friends think they should have 
more than three daily recitations, but do not advise such 
additional work. The only theory specially favored by 
the Principal is that each student shall somehow accom- 
plish here as much he or she could have accomplished 
anywhere.”’ 


No. 16.—FourTH MONTH 22, 1894. 
THE TRANSFIGURATION. 
GOLDEN TExT.—This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased : 
hear ye him.—Matt. 17: 5. 
Scripture Readings: Matt. 17: 1-13; Mark 9: 2-13; Luke 
9: 28-36. 
‘TEACHING. 

As was shown in some of the lessons of 1893, the dis- 
ciples failed in very many instances to understand Jesus, 
or to appreciate his mission to: mankind. Imbued as the 
minds of his followers were with Hebrew theology, they 
could not understand the doctrine of a great religious 
leader, who, meek agd lowly, came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister,—not to be served by men but to 
serve mankind. Constantly they were looking for him 
to assert his power, as when John and James wished per- 
mission to ‘ bid fire to come down from heaven to con- 
sume ’’ the Samaritans who would not entertain them,— 
and again the request that they made that he should ap- 
point some place of honor in heaven for his faithful fol- 
lowers. Paul tells us (I. Cor. 1: 22, 23) that ‘‘ The 
Jews require a sign,’’—that is, visible, external evidence, 
—to enable them to believe in a prophet. So, after the 
death of Jesus, the Apostles, prejudiced by their Hebrew 
training, treasured up traditions of the superhuman power 
and miraculous demonstrations of the career of their 
great Spiritual leader. Our Bible has but few of these as 
compared with those that are given in the Apocrypha, 
and in the writings ascribed to the Apostolic fathers ; in 
our Bible the Transfiguration may be properly considered 
such an instance. 

It was the teaching of the scribes and the expectation 
of the people at that day that, before the Hebrew nation 
could be restored to power and the Messianic Kingdom 
established, Elijah would come to prepare the way. Ut- 
terances of the prophets that seemed to indicate the com- 
ing of a deliverer of Israel were cherished, and signs and 
portents of the approaching day when Judah should be 
liberated from bondage were carefully noted. And so 
when John the Baptist came preaching in the wilderness, 
they who wrote the gospels did not deem it sufficient 
proof that the work and the teaching of the great prophet 
should attest his authority, but they searched their Scrip- 
tures for a sign of his coming, finding in Isaiah a fitting 
prophecy of his advent. And notwithstanding the record 
they made of the declaration of Jesus that his work should 
be a sufficient credential, and that an evil generation 
seeks for a sign—the New Testament narratives are filled 
with incidents intended to prove by prophecy and mira- 
cle the divine character of Jesus. 








The subject of to-day’s lesson as one of these is useful 
to us as representing this peculiarity of the Oriental mind 
that demanded external rather than internal evidence of 
the divine authority of their spiritual leaders,—the evi- 
dence of tradition rather than the evidence of truth. 

For us the divinity of Jesus is best attested by the 
Spirit in the heart of Jesus. To him the Jehovah of the 
Hebrews became ‘‘ Our Father in heaven,’’—not merely 
a god of justice and truth, but a father with inexpressible 
mercy and love. To him the ‘‘ brethren’’ were not 
simply the descendants of Abraham, but the whole brother- 
hood of man. To him the ‘‘ neighbor’’ was not simply, 
as the Jews taught, one of his own country and his own 
faith, but any human being who needed help or who 
would receive it. The Spirit that thus binds all mankind 
into one brotherhood, and makes them alike the object of 
our Heavenly Father’s love and care, needs no further 
credentials to prove to us its divine character. 

As we grow nearer and nearer towards an appreciation 
of the pure spirituality of religion, all outward symbols 
become less and less valuable, and the mystery that theo- 
logians have thrown about religion becomes more and 
more objectionable. 

We do not need to have the story of the Transfigura- 
tion repeated to us to enable us to believe the relation of 
Jesus to the Divine Father. We know that Jesus became 
the ‘‘ beloved Son ’’ of God by obedience to the will of 
God ; living with God as a loving child with a parent ; 
trusting him, honoring him, serving him faithfully in 
thought, in purpose, and in deed. 


LESSON NOTES. 

The lesson for to-day is that of ‘‘ Divine Recogni- 
tion,’’ and it is of use to us only as we may find its appli- 
cation, or influence, upon our own characters. We may 
assume without mistake that all the history of religious or 
spiritual affairs of the past is valuable for us just so far as 
it tends to establish or strengthen in us a reliance upon 
the inspiration born of the Divine Spirit in every soul, 
which cannot lead astray. Under this view, Divine 
Recognition, for us, must be an inward or spiritual effect. 
Can we obtain this Divine Recognition? Can we, by 
any mode of life or course of action, so bring our spirits 
into harmony with the Divine Spirit that we shall realize 
this Divine Recognition ? ‘‘ Thou art my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.’’ There is no doubt that such 
a realization is possible unto every human being who is 
willing to obey the law of God within his soul. Paul, 
when he had given up to the Divine power operating on 
his soul, realized this ‘‘ heavenly vision.’’ George Fox, 
as soon as he opened his soul to the influence of the Spirit 
of God, declared: ‘‘I saw the great love of God, and 
was filled with admiration at the infinitude.’’ Again he 
says: ‘‘ And as I walked toward the jail, the Word of the 
Lord came to me saying, ‘ My love was always to thee, 
and thou art in My Love.’’’ William Penn says he 
‘« was suddenly surprised with an inward comfort’’ and a 
realization that he ‘‘ was in the presence of God.’’ John 
Woolman ‘‘ heard a pure and ravishing voice as of an 
angel speaking.’’ All of these thus had evidence that 
their lives were in harmony with the will of God, and 
that in them the Divine Father was well pleased. 

But the lesson has a nearer application to us all, for 
‘Divine Recognition’’ is not exceptional but is uni- 
versal, and is experienced invariably when all opposing 
desires are given up and the promptings of the Divine 
Life within are obeyed, for then is realized a peace that 
passeth human understanding. Not a reader of this les- 
son but has had some experience of this character, has 
had some movements of that ‘‘ inward comfort ’’ which 
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follows obedience to the Voice of Deity, which has led to 
some unselfish act or to the giving up of some cherished 
plan that was not pleasing to our Father in Heaven. 

Let us ever bear in mind that the joy and unspeakable 


peace that follow right action is the approving and Divine | 


recognition which we should endeavor always to deserve, 
and which we certainly shall obtain if deserved. —(Topic 
Lesson op the Transfiguration, Second month 5, 1888). 
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IMAGINATIVE WAR STORIES. 

WE must utter our protest against what seems to us to be 
a misuse of the imagination in portraying the business of 
war by a well-written article, embellished by all the 
beauty of modern art. We regret to arraign such a re- 
spectable journal as Harjfer’s Monthly for its recent— 
Tenth month number—description of an imaginary naval 
encounter, under the title of ‘‘ A Battle-Ship in Action.’ 
The thrilling narrative, and still more startling illustra- 
tions, of what such fighting may be in the future, is sad- 
dening to contemplate. And while we know the recital 
is purely an imaginary one, it will nevertheless make its 
impression, and excite the ambition of those who love 
not the ways of peace, but would rather encourage and 
stimulate that spirit which delights in mortal combat, and 
grows hardened to the suffering and demoralization of 
humanity. 

We are pleased to know that we are not alone in this 
impression that evil may come from such fictitious repre- 
sentation, as Zhe Nation of Third month 29 also takes 
exception to this same article, though perhaps not from 
the same standpoint. It condemns, however, this pres- 
entation of a profession that imperils the lives of thou- 
sands, in order to enable one or two captains to achieve 
‘*fame and honor,’’ and denounces those who seek to 
promote such wars as being ‘‘ not good Americans.”’ 
** A good American,”’ it says, ‘‘ is not a man who blows 
people out of the water on small or no provocation. He 
is a man who is just and fears not.’’ 

We had hoped the day was fast hastening when ‘‘ men 
would learn war no more,’’ and we still think the civil- 


vent nations from engaging in modern warfare, which 








paper of William WwW. Birdsall, outlining the thought which 
lies at the foundation of these associations, we give in full. 


We are advised that the proof copies of the proposed 
revision of the Discipline of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting have all been forwarded, as directed, to the cor- 
respondents of the different monthly meetings. This ac- 
tion was proposed by the Revision Committee in its re- 
port to the Yearly Meeting last year, and was approved. 
It is expected that a general opportunity will thus be af- 
forded to Friends to examine the work now proposed, 
prior to the assembling of the Yearly Meeting, when it 
will be pessented by the committee as their ee 


MARRIAGES. 


MOORE—WHITSON.—In Kokomo, Indiana, Third month 26, 
1894, Emma Whitson, daughter of Matilda M. Whitson, of this city, 
to William Moore, of Kokomo. 

ROBERTS—LIPPINCOTT.—At the residence of the bride's 
mother, on Fourth-day, Third month 21, 1894, under the care of Ches- 
ter Monthly Meeeting held at Moorestown, N. J., Albert J., son of 
Sarah W. and the late Samuel L. Robérts, to Esther, daughter of Han- 
nah D. and the late Asa R. Lippincott, of Moorestown. 


DEATHS. 

ARNOLD.—In New York city, on Third-day, Third month 20, 
1894, Mabelle Thorn, daughter of Joseph and Sarah E. Arnold, in her 
17th year. 

BRACKEN,—At her residence in Eugene City, Oregon, 20th of 
Tenth month, 1891, Sarah C. Bracken, in her 74th year, daughter of 
Ezra and Hannah Cope, and granddaughter of Jesse Kersey. 

She was a member with Friends, and although she had no meeting 
to attend, she lived in the faith of her Society. 


BROWNING.—At her home in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Second 
month 11, 1894, Naomi H., wife uf James E. Browning, and daughter 
of Reuben and the late Hannah Halsted, of West Walworth, N. Y., 
in the 50th year of her age; an esteemed member of Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 

Her funeral was largely attended at her late residence the 14th of 
Second month, where impressive testimony was borne to her worth 
and character. Although in poor health for several years, her presence 
brought sunshine into many of our homes, and by her cheerful and 
loving disposition she endeared herself to a large circle of friends. 
Her husband, father, sister, brother, and many relations are left to 
mourn her loss; although we have the assurance that what is our loss 
is her eternal gain. 


** She hath done what she could.” M. H. S. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
HISTORY OF ABINGTON MEETING. 


| Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


from its very destructive equipments is too dreadful to | 


contemplate. That any of the editors of our valuable 


periodicals should lend aid to foster and preserve the war | 


spirit, is greatly to be deplored, and all lovers of peace 


should enter a protest against it. 


WE give this week an extended, but necessarily quite 


incomplete report of the proceedings of the Conference | 


of Young Friends’ Associations held on the 7th instant. 


reviving spirit of true Quakerism. The earnest and able 


. 


In the issue of Third month 31, I should like to call your 
attention to an account of Abington Friends’ Association. 
Therein I am given undue credit of writing the History 
of Abington Monthly Meeting. The article was prepared 


adie ma or z ; | by the late Charles Linton, twelve years ago; and read 
ization, if not the Christianization, of our age will pre- | 4 


| at the two hundredth anniversary of Abington Monthly 


Meeting. I simply read it at our Association meeting. 
RacHEL W. HALLOWELL. 


Meadowbrook, Fourth month 3d. 





SPARE THE TREES! 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Iam called to make this appeal by an object lesson 
before me of the assault upon a row of grand old cedar 
trees, thirty or more, the finest of their kind in the neigh- 
borhood, which, bordering a simple roadway, gave it for 
every season a certain beauty and protection. The owner 


; | of the ground upgn which they stood had a legal right to 
There is the evidence in this gathering, we are sure, of a | lay them low, and cut and split the great solid trunks into 


| posts, and to burn the balance on the spot where they fell. 
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In Europe such destruction would be answerable to 
the law. Noting it, I can more readily believe the asser- 
tion that, in the forestry movement, the State of Penn. 
sylvania is one of the most backward. Earnest advice 
was given in the days of early settlement, by William 
Penn, that trees ‘‘ be cut with discretion,’’ and in the 
latter days close proximity to a city favored beyond most 
with a University that educates the finest scientists of the 
country, with Swarthmore College, too, and the many 
new schools held close by ‘‘ the meeting,’’ all progressive 
and leading to advanced knowledge,—from whence comes 
the improvident destruction and the irreparable loss that 
accrues from the clearing of woodland and the felling of 
specimen trees? Is it that we are of the stock that 
Francis Parkman, the historian, tells of, —‘‘ the Quakers 
in Eastern Pennsylvania, quiet, industrious, virtuous, and 
serenely obstinate,’’ the latter quality, perhaps, so pre- 
dominant that we cannot see what goes to promote the 
‘« pleasure, profit, and prosperity of our State ?”’ 

Wyncote, Pa. R. C. B. 


A WONDERFUL AURORAL DISPLAY. 


As twilight was yielding its place to darkness on the even- 
ing of the 30th of last month, looking toward the east, 
there was to appearance a light haze, covering nearly all 
the sky in that direction, which I at once detected as an 
aurora. Going into the house, my attention was not 
called to it for perhaps an hour, when being out again I 
beheld almost the whole heavens aglow with its splendor. 
Where Jupiter reposes, towards the northwest, the 
Pleiades keeping him guard, it was bright red, extending 
south of the zenith and to the southeast, where it became 
pale green, but in all places changing color and place, 
faster many times than the eye could follow. 

The grandest view of the evening, I think, was about 
quarter before nine o’clock, when spanning the entire 
north was what appeared like the upper rim of an im- 
mense circle. Underneath looked like well-defined dark 
clouds, but which I took to be a part of the phenomena, 
while on top played beautiful light-colored streamers, oft- 
times rising almost to overhead. By 10 o'clock the 
whole scene began to fade, though still small sheets of 
white light floated up in the north, quick as the lightning’s 
flash or the glare of a dying fire. 

Signs of it lingered in the north until after midnight, 
when it became obscured by a cloud, except some small 
spots, visible in broken places. I have seen some on a 
small scale before, very fine ; but altogether I think the 
equal of this one, never. Enos HEAcock. 

Alliance, Ohio, Fourth month 1. 


Way THE Horse Sreps Sorrty.—It is difficult to un- 
derstand how the legs of horses stand the wear and tear 
of work in our great cities, where every step of their iron 
shod hoofs is upon a hard, unyielding road. There is no 
other creature living, with the exception of the donkey or 
the mule, which can long bear the constant battering en- 
tailed by rapid locomotion over a paved surface. 


we look at the structure of the horse’s legs we see how it 


His ‘‘ pasterns,’’ the part just above the hoof, yield a lit- 
tle at each step, and so break the force of the concussion. 
He is, in fact, mounted on springs. 
reason why he is a pleasant animal to ride. Any one who 
has tried riding a cow or ox has found the differenee be- 
tween the easy, elastic movements of the horse and the 
jolting and jogging of a horned mount.—Dr. Louis Rob- 
inson, in North American Review. 





But if | 





| in love.’’ 
This is one chief | 


THE SALVATION ARMY’S WORK. 
CONSIDERABLE interest has recently attached to the work 
of the Salvation Army as narrated by Maud B. Booth, the 
wife of Ballington Booth, the head of the organization in 
this country. She has of late addressed a number of 
meetings in this city, some at private houses, including 
one at the home of one of our Orthodox Friends ; also 
at some of the churches. On Third month 29, a meet- 
ing was held at the Academy of Music, which crowded 
every part of the large building, and at which great in- 
terest was manifested in the mission of the Salvation 
Army as described by herself and husband. 

While the methods of this unique organization are 
quite different in many respects from those of Friends, it 
is nevertheless a fact that in their own way these zealous 
people are doing good in their work among the vicious 
and degraded classes in the slums of the great cities, — 
holding prayer meetings in their very drinking and gam- 
bling saloons, and oftentimes exercising an influence for 
good on the most abandoned sinners. 


Maud B. Booth is quite a young woman. By her re- 


| markable power as a speaker and her winning personality, 


she has made many friends in Philadelphia for herself and 
her cause. It is interesting to know that she has some 
connection with Friends, as shown by the following 
notice from the Pudlic Ledger of the 7th inst. : 

‘¢ Maud Booth, of the Salvation Army, is a lineal de- 
scendant of the well-known Friends’ families, the Barclays 
and Gurneys, whilst another prominent officer in London 
is great niece of the late Elizabeth Fry, and like her, ac- 
tive in prison work.’’ 


THE CONFUSION OF TONGUES. 
THE greatest confusion is always the ‘‘ confusion of 
tongues.’’ ‘Ten men using the same word will flash into 
it ten different shades of meaning. Language reveals 
thought; language conceals thought; language is the 
‘mutual friend of thought,’’ and is responsible for a 
great deal. The only remedy for a ‘‘ confusion of 
tongues ’’ is the Pentecostal arrangement by which every 
man hears God’s thought ‘‘ in his own tongue.’’ Prayer 
should form a large part of every religious discussion. 
Men who pray are not apt to part. When the Jew had 
no dealings with the Samaritan, neither Jew nor Samar- 
itan had much to do with God. When one man is as 
near God as another man, both men will be as near each 
other as they are near God. Fathom the meaning of that 
one word, sympathy, ‘‘ Jesus wept.’’ This is the short- 
est verse in the Bible. And that it is the shortest, gives 
the strongest emphasis to the thought, sympathy. ‘‘ Put 
yourself in his place.’’ You ought to, at least intel- 
lectually. You are asking him to put himself in your 
place. Begin by imagining yourself in his place, and ask 
him to put himself in your place. Do not exchange prin- 
ciples, not even for a moment, but exchange your point 
of view just for a moment. If you put yourself in his 
place, and he puts himself in your place, you may both 
come to the conclusion that between your place and your 
antagonist’s place there is a half-way place, and that truth 
resides there ; for if both are seeking the truth, and both 


Y I | find what both are seeking for, both must of necessity 
is that the jar and vibration do not injure him more. 


find each other in finding the truth. The highway 
towards truth’s metropolis is called sympathy. ‘* Walk 
Mankind is one at heart, but divided at the 
head. We are one in our feelings, but many in our 
knowings. We desire the same end, but employ various 
methods. We are steering for the same port, but going 
by different roads. This would be a blessed world if 
everybody thought exactly as you do. Perhaps it would- 
— Young Men's Magazine. 
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FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
THE Conference of the Friends’ Associations within the limits of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, called by the Philadelphia Association, 
was held on Seventh-day last, the 7th inst., in the Cherry street end of 
the meeting house at 15th and Race streets. 

Wm. W. Birdsall, of Philadelphia, made a brief opening address. 
Speaking of the progress which has been made in forming these asso- 
ciations, he said: We hold very dear our Society, its testimonies, its 
principles, its organizations, its traditions. It has been feared that 
those things so dear to us were in danger of disappearing from the 
earth. It seems to me that we are now in the midst, or rather at the | 
beginning—a very little way from the beginning—of that return swing | 
of the pendulum which we may hope will bring us again where we | 
ought to be, which will bring the Society which is so dear to our hearts 
into the position for which it is rightly chosen. It is to that work, 
Friends, that I invite you this morning. It gives me pleasure to wel- 
come you all to consider the subjects which have been announced on 
our program, to talk together about what measures we can take for 
the good of the cause which we all have in common. 

Mary R. Livezey, of Norristown, as secretary, called the roll of 
delegates, who answered to their names from the following associations : 
Abington, Kennett Square, London Grove, Mt. Holly, Newtown, Nor- | 
ristown, Philadelphia, Trenton, Willistown, Wilmington, George 
School, and Woodstown, N. J. 

The discussion of the first question on the program, ‘* What is the 
place in the Society of Friends sought to be filled by the Young | 
Friends’ Association ?”’ was opened by the reading of a paper by | 
Esther Potts of the Trenton Association. She felt that these organiza- | 
tions are instructive and inspiring for the study of the origin and prin- 
ciples of our Society. There must have been some cause for the thin- 
ning of the ranks of our Society and perhaps this has been due to too 
much looking back for authority without a thorough knowledge. We 
should be well acquainted with the past, and learn to glean from it 
those things which help us most in our present needs. These associa- 
tions also provide a field for those who are in sympathy with the Society 
to come freely, to talk and inquire and learn concerning us. 

William Walton, of Trenton, then took Wm. W. Birdsall’s place, 
while the latter read a paper on the same question, which is elsewhere 
printed in full. 

In the discussion which followed it was suggested that these asso- 
ciations may hold the place of a connecting link between the First day 
schools and the meetings. Quite a difference of opinion was expressed 
as to the advisability of too close a connection between the three. | 
George L. Maris felt that they should, at least for the present, be inde- | 
pendent, and that their main purpose is the study of the history and 
the literature of the Society of Friends. It is quite essential that these | 
meetings be made a/ive, and he would not be afraid at first to introduce | 
that which is simply entertaining, because the first thing is to interest 
our young folks, and before we can have them we must accustom them 
to attending our meetings and to become interested in the work. 

The question as to how closely the Young Friends’ Association 
should be allied to the meeting in organization called forth several re- 
sponses, but the general feeling was, that it is something which will 
have to grow and find the proper connection, just as the First day 
schools have grown in the past. 

William Walton, of Trenton, said that his idea was that the main | 
object of this Friends’ Association should be to acquaint ourselves bet- | 
ter with what the views of the Society of Friends are. We have been 
very remiss in that respect, and a long-felt want will be filled by this 
organization working in its own way for this end. 

It was also pointed out that the young, working in these meetings, 
are thus fitted for taking up the weightier duties of the Society. One 
particularly valuable part of the work of these associations is that it 
makes the old and young acquainted with each other; the conservatism 
and wisdom of age and the energy and new thought of youth may be | 
united thus in a strong working force, with the one purpose of finding 
out the value and richness of the history they have in common. Our 
high aim will not be achieved at once; we shall achieve always im- 
perfectly, but as we achieve little by little, the work is accomplished. 
We must have the freedom of the spirit of progression, but we must 
not forget the traditions of our fathers. 

Dr. Laura H. Satterthwaite, of the Trenton Association, said that in 
their meeting this new endeavor had met a long-felt need, and even | 
in the short period of its existence, an actual increase in the meeting 
has been noted. She felt that the strength of the organization lies 
much in its independence, and that it allows a free field for discussion. 

Susan W. Lippincott put this query: Our old people are being 
taken away; our young people come home from school and college 
unused to the duties which fall upon them; how shall we keep them 
and teach them to grow as Friends? We must stir them up to the 
inner principles, and make the influence of the meeting so strong that | 
they will not be carried away by something outward, which attracts for | 
the moment. Will the Young Friends’ Associations meet this need? | 

Charles M. Stabler, spoke of the position of the Associations in 





relation to the Society itself. ‘I suppose,” he said, “there is a special | 


purpose in the fact that we have a meeting and an association. For in 
any organization that is going to keep itself entirely in the proper lines, 
there must be a strong conservative element. So it has been the case 
that all progressive movements have taken their start without the meet- 
ing and have in the end become embraced in it. Thus it was with anti- 
slavery, with temperance, with the First-day schools. All began as in- 
dividual concerns and finally grew to be a part of the whole. So it may 
be with this Young Friends’ Association. It has been started as an ex- 
periment and must be outside. The character of the meeting makes it 
necessarily difficult to start anything there because it is to represent our 
best. So when the work of a new movement has been done thoroughly 


| it will find its place within that best.” 


Discussion of the second question, “‘ What methods are most suita- 
ble for attaining the end sought, and in what lines should the influence 
of the Associations be specially directed ?’’ was opened by a paper by 
Thomas W. Stapler, of Newtown. He pointed out that the thought 
or design toward which the influence of the associations should be 
directed is, first, the future welfare of our Society, that we may become 
worthy as successors of the brave spirits that have been before us; 
second, to enlist the interest of the young in such a manner that they 
will be led to the deeper thoughts, give them work they will do cheer- 
fully and which is especially adapted for them. 

The question of the best methods is more difficult to answer. No 
rules can be made ; each section must make the application in the way 
seemingly best. 

Jane L. Rushmore, of London Grove, called attention to the fact 
that in the early days of the Society, while persecution lasted, life 
abounded, but now in the days of prosperity and toleration which our 
forefathers secured for us, we need stirring up from a state of indiffer- 
ence. These associations should serve that purpose, and by the study 
of history and literature, with current topics mingled to give them a 
right application to our own times, make as a result the right Society 
citizenship for the present. 

A Friend from Wilmington said that it seemed to him that the line 
of thought which the Young Friends’ Association should pursue, is that 
which will bring the young, the old, and middle aged together, that 
they may become acquainted, that they may understand each other. 

Charles M. Stabler, speaking of the best methods to be pursued to 
gain the end sought by the associations, believed that the most im- 
portant thing is that we should keep them free. 

William W. Birdsall felt that an expression of a previous speaker, 
who thought our Young Friends’ Associations should be made enter- 
taining, must not be passed without comment. It is not entertaining 
so much as getting interested in the right thing. In a company of 
people you can do it in a great variety of ways, some of them exceed- 
ingly simple, you can get a company of people together and have a 
good time even with soap bubble pipes, a most harmless affair, but on 


| the other hand the things in which people are most interested are the 


problems of life and conduct. They have been since the world began, 


| and they so remain. The proper work of our Young Friends’ Associa- 


tion is not so much mere entertainment, —I like a meeting to be always 

entertaining,—but to present the highest purpose of our meeting to- 

gether in such a way that we shall be interested and drawn to it. 
The morning session closed after a few words from Sarah T. R. 


| Eavenson, who said that we must bear in mind ever in our work that 
| without the essence of the spirit within, we are poor, frail beings. 


At the afternoon session Arthur K. Taylor, of Wilmington, read a 


| brief paper in answer to the question, “* Would it not be helpful tg 


organize a General Association, embracing all local associations wishing 
to unite themselves; and if so, would it not be advisable to hold an 
annual meeting under its auspices, say in the Fifth month, at Yearly 
Meeting time ?’’ Both the paper and the discussion which followed 
gave approval to the idea suggested in this question, and it was also 
felt that beside a meeting held at the time of Yearly Meeting in Fifth 
month, when the time allotted would of necessity be short, another 
all-day meeting should be held at some other season of the year. It 


| was especially the thought of the meeting that this central association 


should have as little ‘* organization ”’ as possible, and should in no way 
exercise control over the local associations,—that they must be free to 


| pursue their work as best suited their locality. The central meetings 
| are for comparing methods, exchanging ideas, and concentrating force. 
| A minute deciding upon a general meeting in Fifth month was adopted 


and a committee appointed to make arrangements for it, and also to 
invite delegates to a conference to form a permanent general organiza- 
tion, to be held at a time and place hereafter arranged. 

The next question on the program followed naturally : ‘ Instead of 
adopting different titles for our associations, cannot we agree upon a 
name acceptable to all, which will indicate their character, and closely 
unite all ages in devotion to their objects?’’ This was presented by 
Elizabeth Lloyd, of Langhorne, who thought it desirable that all asso- 


| ciations should have one general name, but whether the time has ar- 
| rived when we can select one that will please all of us remains to be 


determined. The discussion on the subject was varied. Some felt that 


| the word “ young ”’ as a prefix to Friends’ associations was a misnomer, 


but others felt that this thought should remain, as all are young who 


| are still young enough to learn and to take an active part in such work 


as the associations propose. 
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Robert M. Janney, who was unable to be present at the morning 
session, said: Personally I very much desire that we shall be able to 
settle upon one name under which all our organizations may be known, 
so that membership in any one of them will clearly indicate the gov- 
erning purpose that identifies him with such an association. I think 
the term Friends’ Association is not very distinctive. It does not tell 
what really is meant; but I would be willing to accept that if it seemed 
to be the generally acceptable name, but what I particularly desire is 
that we shall have a name which, the minute it is said, will convey a 
distinct idea,—for instance, the idea that this person is identified with 
the development and progress of the Religious Society of Friends. I 
have very distinctly and very strongly fixed in my mind that the associa- 
tions of which we are members, whether Young Friends’ Association, 
or Friends’ Association, or whatever it may be, has no purpose or ob- 
ject in existence except as a distinctive part of the Society of Friends. 
The immediate work is to develop the Society interest of the younger 
portion of our membership. We wish them to know what they have, 
what the Society of Friends stands for in the world, that they may ap- 
preciate the value of its possessions, and that they may devote them- 
selves to its best interests, being willing to give something of them 
selves to it and not being satisfied simply to live upon its bounty, and 
to feel that they can live without reference to its welfare or its best in- 
terests. Now, very briefly stated, that in my mind is what the Young 
Friends’ Association stands for, and I favor a uniform name in order 
that the minute it is known that any person belongs to the Young 
Friends’ Association, or the Friends’ Association, or whatever we may 
call it, that person may, by that very information, be identified as one 
who will devote himself or herself to the best interest of the Society 
of Friends, becoming a sincere and earnest worker for its advance- 
ment. 

The meeting closed, with a period of silence, about 3.45 p. m. 


CONFERENCE CLASS, ISTH AND RACE STREETS.—At the meeting 
Fourth month Ist, in the absence of the chairman, Nathaniel E. Janney 
presided. The minutes of Third month 25 were read. Nathaniel E. 
Janney then read Chap. II. of “‘ The Quaker Ideal.” In this chapter, 
the author compares the popular ideal of worship with the Quaker 
ideal, showing in what respects he considers the one fails and the par- 
ticulars in which the other fulfills the high conditions of true spiritual 
worship. He then discusses the ideal of a Friends’ meeting and for 
illustration describes a meeting which took place in Derbyshire, at 
which an enthusiastic minister spoke with warmth and simplicity. 

After the reading, a member expressed pleasure at the presentation 
of the subject, and spoke feelingly of an experience of his own in one 
of the historical meeting-houses of old England. 

The time for adjournment having arrived, the meeting closed. 

rm. 2. P. 


CuHIcAGO.—The last regular meeting of the Friends’ Social was 
held on the evening of the 3oth instant, with Isaiah Flitcraft chairman. 
A selection was read by Almida Ellis. 

“ Certain Anti-Slavery Tendencies of Friends’? being the subject 
for the evening, a paper was read by Charles H. Roberts, who gave 
many interesting facts of the origin and progress of the anti-slavery 
movement in the Society. The subjects of “* Free Stores” and “ Un- 
derground Railroads” brought forth a number of anecdotes connected 
with many of the leaders in the cause of abolition. Among the par- 
ticipants were Hannah A. Plummer, Allen J. Flitcraft, Joseph Plum- 
mer, Clifford J. Ellis, Rebecca J. Mason, and Edward James. 


_ Newtown, Pa. (Notes from the Lnterprise..—The Newtown 
Friends’ Association was held on the evening of Fourth month 4, at 
the home of Howard A. Trego. The meeting was called to order by 
the president, Thomas W. Stapler, and the following program was 
carried out. The History Committee was represented by Emma L. 
Worstall reading a paper on “ Incidents in the Life and Character of 
Lucretia Mott,” and a poem in memory of the same person was read 
by Elizabeth G. Stapler. Under the head of Literature an answer to 
the question, ‘‘ Which of the two is it likely exerted the greater influ- 
ence in moulding public sentiment on the slavery question—Lucretia 
Mott or John G. Whittier?” prepared by Sallie M. Janney, was read 
by Hanna E. Holcomb. Louis R. Kenderdine read a poem entitled 
“Lucretia Mott.” From the Discipline Committee, an article on 
“« War,” written by Isaac Eyre, was read by Elizabeth Eyre. Mary T. 
Hillborn, representing the Committee on Current Topics, read a letter 
from Samuel Tomlinson, an Ohio Friend, to the British Friend, and a 
reply to the same. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
THE New “SoMERVILLE HALL,” AT SWARTHMORE.—* Somerville 
Hall,” the new building for the young women, at Swarthmore College, 
is now completed, and adds much to the appearance of the College 
campus. It stands to the east and a few yards in front of the College, 


between the latter and the observatory, and faces west. The building 
is 43 ft. 6 in. by 63 ft. 6 in., and 50 feet high, with a sloping roof, sur- 














mounted by a copper covered lantern or ventilator, 20 feet high. Gray 
granite like that of which the College is built, has been used for the 
walls, and the roof is covered with slate, making an attractive and sub- 
stantial building. Within, the walls and’ceiling are faced with yellow 
pine, oiled and varnished, the floor being of maple. In the basement 
are several compartments, to be used as dressing-rooms, baths, and, it 
is hoped, in the future for a swimming-tank. 

The architect of the building is Arthur S. Cochran, who graduated 
with the class of ’76, and the cost.is about $10,000. The idea of this 
hall originated a number of years ago in the Somerville Literary Society, 
the intention being to erect a building that would contain not only the 
girls’ gymnasium, but rooms where the society might meet, and where 
it might place its library, which now has reached one thousand volumes. 
At the annual business meeting held in Fourth month, 1893, it was de- 
cided that, since the money raised by the efforts of the society and its 
friegds, would be insufficient to meet the requirements for both a gym- 
nasium and hall, the latter had better be postponed. The result of 
this is the thoroughly built gymnasium, which, however, is still un- 
equipped, for want of funds. 

The formal opening of the new hall will take place on the 14th 
instant (Seventh-day of this week), with exercises and addresses by 
the president of the Somerville, Emma S. Chambers, President Dr. 
De Garmo, and others. B. 


Notres.—Fred Clement Brown, of Toronto, Canada, a young Friend, 
is now at Swarthmore, being open to a1 engagement as a teacher. He is 
a graduate of the University of Toronto, and has made a specialty of 
German and French. His brother, William G. Brown, was one of the 
founders of Young Friends’ Review. 

Prof. J. Russell Hayes delivered his lecture on “ Some Familiar 
Myths,” at Swarthmore Grammar School, on the 4th inst., and at Abing- 
ton Friends’ School on the gth. 

The students of George School returned from their week’s vacation 
on the oth inst., and resumed their studies. 

Gwynedd Friends’ School, which has been closed the past school 
year, will probably be reopened, with one teacher, next Fall. 


HARNED ACADEMY.—We have received the annual circular of 
Harned Academy, Plainfield, N. J., for 1894-5. Itis a boarding and 
day school for both sexes; George C. Harrison, Principal. ‘ The 
Academy is practically non-sectarian. Unless some church is 
designated by parents, pupils will be expected to attend the Friends’ 
meeting.” The grounds are 21 acres in extent. ‘The girls, out of 
the class-rooms, are under the exclusive direction of Mrs. Helen M. 
Harned.” 


MARGARET’S HYACINTHS. 
THESE lines were suggested by seeing on little Margaret Miller’s 
birth-day, Third month 26, two stalks of hyacinths from a bulb she 
had planted. There were no other flowers in our yard, yet these twin 
stalks had disclosed every bud, reminding us in their perfect beauty of 
her and her little brother as they had been six weeks previous. So 
lovely yet so easily snapped from the parent stem. 


Springing from one of our small flower-beds, 
Two hyacinth stalks have lifted their heads. 
Have opened their blossoms so sweet, pure, and white; 
What is the lesson I read in the sight ? 
Looking at them a dear child I recall, 
Who planted the bulb down there in the fall. 
Only a baby, her years numbered but three, 
What could she know of these blossoms I see ? 
She loved the bright flowers—so her mother had told, 
How, by hiding the little bulb down in the mold, 
When winter was over the warm days of spring 
Up through the earth some fair blossoms would bring. 
So trusting her mother the child laid it down, 
And covered it well with the damp, ugly ground, 
Then left it not caring to take it again ; 
Left it alone to God’s sun and God’s rain. 
But what the result of this child’s act of faith ? 
The fair blossoms are here—though the angel of Death 
Has invaded our circle to transplant from our home 
Our two buds of promise in Heaven to bloom. 
Oh, grief stricken parents that gave those buds birth, 
And tended them fondly their few days on earth ! 
What is the result of the work you have done ? 
Your children are taken— none left you—not one. 
And yet in this cold world, where harsh winds prevail, 
Sweet is the perfume your love doth exhale, 
By the cheering of others, yourselves you do cheer, 
And make your great trial more easy to bear. 

This is the lesson Margaret’s hyacinths show, 

Only for others we live here below. 


Woodside, Ma. AUNT RACHEL. 
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THE SONG OF THE ROBIN. 
THE sweetest sound the whole year round— 
’Tis the first robin of the spring ! 
The song of the full orchard choir 
Is not so fine a thing. 


Glad sights are common: Nature draws 
Her random pictures through the year, 

But oft her music bids us long 
Remember these most dear. 


To me, when in the sudden spring 
I hear the earliest robin’s lay, 
With the first trill there comes again 
One picture of the May. 


The veil is parted wide, and lo, 
A moment, though my eyelids close, 
Once more I see that wooded hill 
Where the arbutus grows. 
—E£. C. Stedman. 


APRIL AND APRIL’S MAID. 


WAYWARDEST month of the wayward year, 
You mock our hopes with your careless smile ; 
Now you sigh, and then you beguile 
All our hearts with a pleading tear. 
At hopes and entreaties you laugh and jeer— 
Then you soothe us with many a wile — 
Waywardest month of the wayward year, 
You mock our hopes with your careless smile. 
Queen of Caprices, blithesome and dear, 
You, fair maiden, our hearts beguile, 
Now with a tear, and now with a smile— 
Like April’s self, now stormy, now clear, 
Waywardest month of the wayward year, 
You mock our hopes with your careless smile. 
—Louise Chandler Moulton, in Harper's Weekly. 


EXPERIENCE OF LIFE IN INDIA. 

From a series of papers by Francis Tiffany, now appearing in the 
Christian Register, Boston. ‘The letter from which this is extracted is 
dated at Agra, India. 

Yes, one is in Bengal. The streets swarm with the mot- 
ley-colored population. Ten dart to pick up you hand- 
kerchief, should you chance to drop it; a dozen to open 
the carriage door, should you chance to stop. 
elling bag, weighing six pounds, you would think it a 


colossal Egyptian sphinx from the swarm that try to heave | 
it up the steps of the hotel, and then individually apply | 


for a money recognition of their exhausting toils. Mean- 
while, fifty are elbowing to get a chance to sell you some- 
thing. Five are sure you want a barber; ten, you want 
a pen-knife; all the rest, that you want photographs, 
flowers, a hand-mirror, a pair of slippers, a model of a 
temple, a scarf-pin, a glass tumbler. 


emperor. What exuberant, tropical imaginations they 
have, in the glamour of which the naked fact that they 
actually got within six feet of the hand-bag is glorified in- 
to an eternal obligation of rewards. You get angry, and 
order them out of the room. Still more profound the 
obeisances. Finally, you succeed in effecting a deliver- 
ance, and slam the door in their faces. With what beau- 
tiful Oriental patience do they wait outside! Time is an 
illusion of the senses which has no objective existence to 
the Indian mind. As you emerge from the apartment, 
there they are. 

I dwell on incidents like these because from the outset 
they are needful for any vivid interpretation of India. 
Human life here is ant-cheap, if not dirt cheap. Go into the 
dining-room of the hotel. Each guest has his private ser- 
vant behind his chair. Walk through the passage-ways of 
the hotel after bed-time. A servant is sleeping on a mat be- 
foreeach door. A clap of the hands inside, and in a second 
he is on is feet. Self-help soon ceases to be so much as 


- 


Your trav- | 


Up to your very | 
bed-room they stream, each salaaming as before a Mogul | 
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| ing up to them. 


a suggestion. Heream I, a man who has been wonted to 
black his own boots, tend his own furnace, and in al! 
grave domestic crises, to stand ready to act as cook or sec- 
ond girl ; but in India it is a struggle to be allowed totie 
my own shoe-strings or brush my own teeth. A knock 
at the door in the morning, and teaand toast are brought 
to my bedside, the bath is pronounced ready, and with 
difficulty I am permitted to dry my own skin. 

With such a teeming population as that of Bengal 
millions of families of six living on a wage of fifty cents a 
week, utter subserviency of body and mind, evincing it- 
self in abject prostration before man and the gods, is what 
must be looked for. The way to favor with the strong 
has always been grovelling in the dust before them, and 
the strong on earth and the strong in heaven are one 
and the same to the Hindu mind. Hence the rankest 
jungle growth of superstitions ; hence religious rites among 
the lower orders so hideously obscene that one could hardly 
fathom how they could have originated but by recalling 
how hideously obscene were the lives of the earthly rulers 
these poor grovellers worshipped as their sole ideals of 
might and glory. The apotheosis of a beast,—animal or 
human,—of a cobra, a jackal, a foul and bloodthirsty 
tyrant,—one perfectly comprehends it now. And yet 
among the higher classes of the Indians are encountered 
men of the loftiest and purest theistic faith, men at once 
of the rarest munificence of charitable action and of the 
devoutest spirit of contemplation. And the range of such 
characters is constantly growing, as familiarity with West- 
ern thought and organized charity spreads more widely. 
In truth, the indebtedness of India to British rule is simply 
unspeakable ; and to the missionaries, decried and sneered 
at on every hand, are due the inception and first practical 
illustration of every reform in education, in medicine, in 
the revelation of the idea of common humanity, in the 
elevation of the condition of woman, afterward taken up 
by government. 

It seems, however, to be the correct thing for the or- 


| dinary tourist to speak with unutterable contempt of mis- 


sionaries, and then—to avoid being prejudiced in any way 
—carefully to refrain from ever going within ten miles of 
them and their work. The thing to take for granted is 
that they are narrow-minded bigots, with nothing they 
care to import into India but hell fire. Toall this I want 
to enter my emphatic and indignant protest. Such of 
them as I have fallen in with I have found the most earn- 
estand broad-minded men and woman anywhere to be en- 
countered, the men and women best anquainted with In- 
dian thought, customs, and inward life, and who are do- 
ing the most toward the elevation of the rational and 
moral character of thenation. It has brought tears to my 
eyes to inspect such an educational establishment for girls 
and young women as that of Miss Thorburn in Lucknow, 
and to see what new heavens and a new earth she is open- 
The consecration of spirit with which 
these young women are dedicating themselves to the work 
of getting ready to lift out of the gulf of ignorance and 
superstition their sister women of India was one of the 
most moving sights I ever beheld. India, before the 
coming of Christian teachers, had indeed a few hospitals 
for moribund cats and dogs, supposedly divine, but not 
one for human beings. These young women mean that 
she shall now have humane and devoted care for suffering 
humanity. It is Miss Thorburn’s conviction that the 
native aptitude of the Indian mind for religious fervor, 
when once united with rational and ethical thought, will 
produce a type of Christian character superior to anything 
we have toshow at home. I hope she is right ; for, strong 
as America is in the evolution of Marthas, I cannot but 
feel she is a little weak on the score of Marys. 





THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE. 
In the Review of Reviews, for the present month, Dr. Albert Shaw 
describes the colored school established at Tuskegee, Alabama, by 


Booker T. Washington. It is, unquestionably, one of the most inter- 
esting and, indeed, important, educational institutions in the country. 





TUSKEGEE has a broad conception of its mission. 
not planted in Central Alabama in order to cultivate in 
the minds of a carefully secluded lot of young negroes 
the delusive idea that a smattering of Latin, Greek, trig- 
onometry, and psychology—added to a very imperfect 
knowledge of the rudimentary branches—can win the 
battle of life for the colored man in America, either as an 
individual or asa race. Nothing is more remote from the 


spirit and method of Tuskegee than the absurd notion | 


that the thing to carry to young plantation negroes in 


Alabama is the old-fashioned curriculum of the smaller | 


New England colleges of twenty-five years ago. The 


Tuskegee School has no desire to educate young negroes | THe Temperance party—the party in favor of prohibitory 


away from sympathy with the masses of their own race, | 


nor to spoil them for the practical work that their own 
region has to offer them. 
gee school is no fomenter of race discords and has no 
sympathy with the idea of the regeneration of the negro 
race through politics. It believes in the essential unity 
of interests of all the population of the South, and seeks 
to cultivate and perpetuate respect, confidence, and mu- 
tual good will between the black and white races. 
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the supply of materials for buildings, fences, and so on. 


| Harness-making, tinning, shoe-making, and mattress- 


making are among the other trades taught, and carried 


| on for the support of students and the profit of the insti- 


It is | 


, | grown to an immense power in the State. 
On the other hand, the Tuske- | members have habitually acted with the Liberals, because 
| they believe there is better hope for their cause from the 


| Liberals than from the Tories. 





There are two principal advantages in the large landed | 


domain—1,440 acres—which the Tuskegee Institute has 
acquired. Nearly all of the students come to the school 
so poor that they are compelled to work their way 
through. The school farm affords employment for many 
of these pupils. On the other hand, it is an important 


art of practical agriculture. 
persons living in the school dormitories and cottages, 
many of the products of the farm and gardens can be 
utilized in the school kitchens. Moreover, a considera- 
ble area of land is desirable for the best success of the 


| division. 
part of the work of the school to teach thoroughly the | 
With nearly a thousand | 


other practical trades and industries that go to make up | 


the industrial side of life and instruction at such a school 
as Tuskegee. Thus it happens that one portion of the 
land affords extensive beds of clay, and the students have 


made all the bricks that have been used in the construc- | 


tion of several new school buildings, besides making 
brick for sale to outside purchasers. 
Most of the important buildings on the grounds have 


result of good practical training in the several building 
trades, the giving of work to students who could not 


otherwise enjoy the advantages of the institution, and the | 


eking out of the school’s financial resources. Plastering, 
as well as brick-making and brick-laying, is practically 
and regularly taught. So largea farm makes it necessary 
to own horses and mules and agricultural implements, and 
this fact affords a basis for the maintenance of a good 
shop for horse-shoeing and general blacksmithing—a shop 
patronized not only by the school farm itself, but by 
many outside farmers. 
necessity out of the making and care of the wagons and 
other vehicles of the farm; and the repair and painting 
of vehicles for many people in the country round about 
has resulted, as a testimony to the efficiency of the shop. 
The practical opportunity for instruction in carpentry is 
very considerable, where the barns and sheds and most of 
the more important school buildings have all been con- 
structed by student labor, not to speak of a number of 


neat residences. A portion of the farm is heavily tim- | 
bered and affords opportunity for instruction in saw-mill | 


work—while the output is at the same time utilized for 


| taking principle, a new and a taking name. 


ol fe | to be established among them. 
Wheel-wrighting also grows of | 





tution. The young women are taught sewing, cooking, 
laundrying, and all other departments of housekeeping. 
The printing office is an important adjunct of the institu- 
tion, and it turns out very creditable specimens of typo- 


| graphical work, doing a large amount of job printing for 


patrons outside of the institution, besides printing the 
college catalogues and one or two small journals con- 
ducted by the faculty and students. 
**LOCAL OPTION ’’ IN ENGLAND. 
In his article in the Morth American Review on “* New Parties in 


Parliament,” Justin McCarthy, M. P., speaks of the Temperance party 
as below. 


legislation as regards the sale of intoxicating liquors—has 
Thus far its 


But they would at any 
moment forsake the Liberals and stand by the Tories if 


| the Tories were to promise them a full measure of local 


option and the Liberals were to refuse it. They would 


| be justified in such action by the very conditions ot their 


existence. They are, like the Irish Nationalists, a party 
formed for one distinct purpose, to the promotion of which 
all other conditions are secondary. A few years ago 


| they were, like the old-fashioned Home Rulers, a party 


that merely got up an annual debate and took an annual 
This, at least, they seemed to be, to most 
members of the House of Commons. Once in each ses- 
sion they brought in a bill for the prevention or restric- 
tion of the sale of intoxicating liquors, and the question 
was discussed and a division was taken and the Prohibi- 


| tionists were left in a small minority, and the House 


heard no more about the matter until the next session. 
I know men who used to vote with the Prohibitionists 


| because they said it looked well to be on the side of tem- 
| perance, and the prohibition bill could not possibly do 


any harm, because it ‘‘ never could pass.’’ 
In the meanwhile the temperance men were exerting 


| themselves all over the country, in every city and in 


every village and at every election. The press was for 


t | the most part against them, but the pulpits were for the 
been built wholly by student labor, with the threefold 


most part with them. They got hold of a new anda 


They 
in favor of ‘* local op- 
It was to be left to a certain majority in each 


made their agitation one 
tion.’’ 


| community to say whether the sale of intoxicating drinks 


should or should not be permitted there. Many a 
man who has no particular faith in the suppression of 
drunkenness by legislation finds it hard te say why the 


| majority in any community should not be allowed to des 


termine whether they will or will not allow drinking shops 
At one time it was 
thought that the power of the publicans was irresistible at 
the elections, but of late many people have begun to 
doubt whether the temperance men are nor the stronger 
influence of the two. It is certain that of recent years 


| the official leaders of the Liberal party have determined 


to defy the publicans and to translate as soon as they can 
the principle of local option into legislation. The pres- 
ent government are pledged to some adaptation of the 
principle. 


THE spirit of man, which God inspired, cannot to- 
gether perish with this corporal clod.—JAfi/ton. 
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A DISCUSSION OF BROWN BREAD. 
New York Sun, Third Month 29. 
Tue intellectual looking men and women who believe 
that to abstain from meat is good for the human system, 
and who are all members of the newly established New 


York Vegetarian Society, indulged in a novel and enter- | 


taining debate last night in the Teachers’ College at 9 
University Place. They called it ‘‘The Battle of the 
Breads,’’ and the advocates of brown, white, and corn 
bread were up in arms to champion their favorite loaf. 
C. A. Montgomery, the Treasurer of the society, had in- 
tended to say something in favor of the much-abused hot 


biscuit, but there was such a flood of argument about | 
bread before he got a chance that the hot biscuit theme | 


got cold, and Mr. Montgomery ruefully said that he’d 
have to warm the theme over for another meeting. 
Brown or Graham bread had the first show in the de- 
bate. Dr. E. B. Foote, Jr., was its defender. He said 
the brown bread known in the good old times as Graham 
bread, after the Yankee temperance advocate, was made 
of whole wheat, and contained phosphate of lime and 
phosphate of soda and magnesia, valuable and health- 
giving elements that were not present in the white bread. 
The brown substances that gave color to the bread were 
the genuinely nutritive qualities. Brown bread was par- 
ticularly suited to children. Dr. Foote urged that New 
Yorkers needed to return to the primitive methods of 





A TALENT FOR LISTENING. 


A Busy merchant, who has taken a prominent part in 
public life, constantly surprises his friends by his resources 
of general information. His education was defective, 
and he has never had leisure for reading, but he has con- 
trived to absorb and to assimilate knowledge on nearly 
every subject that enters into ordinary conversation. 

One day he was called upon to address a large schoo! 
in which he was specially interested. He went to the 
fuel-box, and held up a small piece of coal. 

‘*T want to prove to you,”’ he said, ‘‘ that as many as 
fifty hands have handled this lump of coal before my own 
have touched it.’’ 

He began witha lucid description of the formation of 


| coal-beds, talking with all the enthusiasm of a geologist. 


baking bread, for the simple reason that the old-fashioned | 


hard baked bread was much better than the soft bread of 
the present time. The growing absence of sound teeth 
in children nowadays was due, Dr. Foote said, to the fact 
that bakers’ white bread contained none of the phosphate 
of soda which was present in brown bread. 

Willis A. Barnes took up the cudgels for white bread. 
His opening shot was that there was not any genuine 
Graham bread in the market. He added that the famous 


New England brown bread, while delicious, was not bread | 


at all, but cake. Mr. Barnes contended that the modern 
milling machinery was so good that it was possible to 


make a first-class and nutritive bread from ‘‘superfine’’ | 


white flour. It would be almost a crime, he added, to force 
a high liver to eat brown bread. It would producea glut 
of rich phosphates in the stomach. Brown bread was 
suited to those who adhered toa vegetable diet, for it 
contained much of the nutriment found in meat. 

Arthur Haviland spoke for corn bread. His ideal 
was a loaf baked in an open fireplace over a real old- 
fashioned fire. Mrs. Eliza B. Burns said she advocated 


ine Graham bread for the sake of the chil rho | 
ee see eer ee ee ee | acknowledged fact ; that this courage and faculty enable 


ought never to be fed on meat. A _ brown bread and 
vegetable diet would, she insisted, bring a great many 
other benefits than the single one of a set of good teeth. 

Treasurer Montgomery at this point opened a square 
box that had been sent to the society anonymously. 
lifted the lid’ and revealed a loaf of home-made Graham 
*bread. He cut it in slices and passed it around with tiny 
cups of hot cocoa. Treasurer Montgomery thinks that 
the bread was made by the woman whose letter eulogizing 
brown bread was commented upon in Zhe Sun's editorial. 


Mark Hopkins said, ‘‘ In some way all sin and cor- 


He | 


Then he gave a rapid account of the various processes 
of mining and transportation, from the first blow of the 
pick underground to the dumping of a load of coal in the 
school-yard. 

The scholars listened with breathless interest as he 
gave this practical demonstration of nature’s economy in 
storing in the earth resources for human needs, and of the 
coéperation of workers in ministering to the comfort of 
every one in the room on that cold winter afternoon. 

A friend who had accompanied him to the school 
commented favorably upon the address as they walked to- 
ward their homes. 

** You talked,’’ he said, ‘‘ like a geologist, a mining 
engineer, anda coal merchant. Where have you obtained 
this intimate knowledge of a subject which does not 
enter into your every-day life ?’’ 

‘*It is my talent for listening that has served me,’’ 
was the reply. ‘‘ Whenever I am with men who know 
one thing thoroughly, I draw them out by a few incisive 
questions, and then stand by and make good use of my 
ears.”’ 

Then he explained in detail his acquaintance with a 
geologist who had revealed the secrets of nature to him 
one day during a long railway ride. 

A casual visit to a coal-pit, where he had questioned 
every one closely, had given him an insight into mining. 
‘*One who listens intelligently,’’ he remarked, ‘can 
learn much at odd moments when he lacks the hours for 
reading.’’— Youth's Companion. 


AN UNOCCUPIED FIELD. 
The Outlook. 
Tue ability of women to attack complex questions is an 


them to do large service to the world is also an acknowl- 
edged fact. There are two questions that vitally affect 
the lives of women with which they have not as yet grap- 
pled successfully—those of servants and dressmakers. Both 
of these problems are forced upon the attention of nearly 


| all women, but year after year goes by and the problems 


ruption in man are from his yielding to a lower law or | 


principle of action in opposition to the demands of one 
that is higher.’’ Likeswise it may be said that all right- 
eousness and improvement in man are from his yielding 
to a higher law or principle of action in opposition to the 
demands of one that is lower. Adverse laws and princi- 
ples abound. Let us be obedient to the higher and the 
highest.— Golden Rule. 


remain in their chaotic state. What complicates the situ- 
ation is that the intimacy of women with the various phil- 
anthropic and charitable organizations brings them into 
relations with the very people who, on the surface, it would 
seem, would afford the natural solution of both problems 
—for themselves the demand for service, for the others the 
demand for wages, or its equivalent. But the proper ex- 
change is rarely affected. Lack of training is what pre- 
vents. The mass of people who stand in need of assist- 
tance are ignorant ; they cannot render service for which 
living wages are paid. We need a great training school, 
or schools, where the brains and muscles of those who 
could render services for which there is always a market 
should be trained. The one revelation that this winter has 
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made has been the enormous amount of untrained labor 
there is in the world. The various organizations endeav- 
oring to help the unemployed have found themselves 
almost helpless because there were people, families, threat- 
ened with hunger and homeless, who did not know how 
to do any kind of work other than the roughest ; hun- 
dreds of women—mothers of families—could not make 
the simplest garments. There is not a community where 
there are not more demands for skilled service than can be 
supplied. Women who are the sufferers because of this 
condition, which is abnormal, should solve it by scientific 
methods of training. It should be impossible for a willing 
worker to be so untrained as to obtain only the lowest 
wages. 

The one hope of the presence of women on Boards of 
Education, is that they, realizing the two conditions, will 
create so strong a sentiment in favor of manual training 
that no boy or girl will leave school without at least ele- 
mentary knowledge in manual skill. For the great mass 
who have passed beyond the school age, who are infants 
in knowledge, their hope lies in the women who are try- 
ing to devise ways and means of support for unskilled la- 
bor, combining to evolve from it skilled labor that will 
solve the problems of domestic service and dressmaking ; 
and this can be done only as we have schools where train- 
ing is free and board and lodging are furnished and paid 
for by acertain term of service, the product of which means 
an income to the school. Much of the dissipated energy, 
thought, and money of Americans could with advantage 
be used in the management of schools of domestic econ- 
omy. Such schools would go far toward solving many of 
the problems that consume the energies of philanthropists 
and housekeepers. 


«THE CHURCH” AND PEACE. 


The Herald of Peace, London, prints a report of a meeting held in 
one of the churches of that city (“ St. Edmund the Martyr,” Lombard 
street), in which a number of addresses were made designed to arouse 
the consciences of the “ Bishops and Clergy” of the Established 
Church to an active opposition to War, and other great social ques- 
tions. We extract from the report as below. 


Tue first address of the series was delivered by Canon 
Scott Holland, who, amongst other declarations, spoke as 
follows : 

‘‘It comes about that a great and sound profession, 
such as that of the Clergy, hasagain and again arrived at 
a point where it stood convicted, by the outraged con- 
science of its fellows, of the most inhuman injustice, sel- 
fishness, cruelty, greed, and ambition. It has tolerated 
criminal miseries at its very door, without seeming to see 
that they existed. A class, a society, has no eves to see 
what its own prosperity costs to others, and thus it is that 
these social crimes have been committed. Yes, and thus 
it is that the Church, founded in mercy and pity and lov- 
ing kindness, knit together in the love of the brotherhood, 
in the Unity of the Spirit, in the bond of peace, as an 
organization, as a national institution, has yielded to the 
impulsion of its own self-interest, and has suffered itself 
to arrive at a position which has become a very by-word.”’ 

G. W. Kitchen, D. D., Dean of Winchester, a vice- 
president of the Peace Society, appropriately introduced 
the subject of the Church’s neglect of its responsibilities 
in regard to the important question of Peace and War. 
He said: ‘‘A warning came from the period of Constan- 
tine, when we first knew the Church as an Established 
Church. By attaching itself to the kings and princes of 
the world, the Church became distinctly a Church of war 
instead of a Church of peace. Since then, Churchmen 
have ever been courtiers.’’ 

These are plain and note-worthy words from attached 
and influential members of the Church of England. Dean 
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Kitchen’s allusion, in particular, was most timely. For, 
during the long and widely-extended controversy, which 
for weeks and months has filled the columns of the press 
with panic-pleading for a further increase of the British 
Navy, not a single Bishop, Dean, or other ecclesiastical 
dignitary, has raised his voice, or uttered a solitary pro- 
test in behalf of pacific economy and a more practical 
trust in righteousness and Providential protection. And 
amid the terrible condition of Europe, arising from 
bloated armaments and the consequent crushing taxation, 
how exceedingly rare are the utterances of Bishop or 
Dean, on behalf of Peace and International Arbitration, 
or in favor of such practical proposals as those of Sir 
Edmund Hornby for a permanent High Court of Arbi- 
trators, or for a solemn truce between the Great Powers, 
in order to facilitate a proportionate disarmament. [The 
Herald here adds a few words, excepting from this de- 
scription the Bishop of Durham, Dr. Westcott. One of 
his able deliverances in behalf of Peace was published a 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR THIRD 
MONTH, 1894. 

MEAN barometer, 

Highest barometer during the month, 28th, 

Lowest barometer during the month, 13th, 

Mean temperature, 

Highest temperature during the month, 22d, 

Lowest temperature during the month, 27th, 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 

Greatest daily range of temperature, 22d, 

Least daily range of temperature, 29th, 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., 

Mean temperature of the dew point, 34-35 

Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, 1.64 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.86 inch, from 
3-40 p. m. of the 22d to 1.45 p. m. of the 23d. 

Number of days on which .o1 inches or more of rain fell, 11. 

Number of clear days 12, fair days 11, cloudy days 8. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the Northwest. 

Thunder storm on the 23d. 

Snow, very light flurries on the 15th, 26th, 27th. 

Total snowfall during the month, 

Sleet on the 15th. 

Aurora on the 30th. 

Lunar Corona, Igth. 

Solar halo on the 12th, 13th, 15th, 20th, 28th. 

Lunar halo, 17th. 

Note.—A remarkably fine Aurora Borealis occurred on the evening 
of the 30thinst. At 7.50 p. m. (Eastern time), first noticed the green- 
ish white auroral light to the Northeast, interspersed with dark, irregu- 
lar shaped cloud-like patches; after which the light spread rapidly. 
At 8 p. m. pencilled rays of light shot upward towards the zenith. At 
8.6 p.m. these rays extended almost to the zenith. At 8 p. m. they 
reached the zenith, and a beautiful, well-defined Corona was formed. 
From this time till 8.30 p. m. it was a grand display, extending from 
the east to the west, through an azimuth of fully 180°; the greatest 
elevation being from due north ¢o the zenith and deyond. During this 
time the pulsations, or rapid variations in the luminosity of the Corona 
were remarkably beautiful. There was a patch of crimson light con- 
fined to the northwest. By 8.45 p.m. the Corona had nearly disap- 
peared ; at 9 p. m. a white light, with the dark irregular shaped cloud- 
like patches interspersed; at 10.30 p. m. white light above, its bright- 
ness waning, an arch below. As II p. m. a diffused white light, with 
an arch and a dark segment below, of about 8° elevation. The sky 
was clear—wind moderate, from the southwest. Temperature at 8 
p-m. 44°. 

The month just closed has been an unusually warm Third month. 
According to the Weather Bureau records the mean temperature was 
higher than for any corresponding month since 1871, and the maximum 
of 79.5° on the 22d, exceeds any previous record. The amount of 
rainfall is considerably below the average. J. C. Observer. 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Third month 31. 


30.126 
30.634 
29.632 
47-29 
49.5 
21.5 
56.35 
38.27 
30.5 
6.00 
69.9 





NEVER bear more than one kind of trouble at a time. 
Some people bear three kinds,—all they have had, all 


they have now, and all they expect to have. —Zdward 
| Everett Hale. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GL EANINGS. 


THE person who has the reputation of being the oldest living woman 
in Illinois, if not in the United States, is Rebecca Ann Lichner of 
New-May, Illinois, who was born Twelfth month 18, 1776, and is 
thus over 117 years old. She is of Norwegian descent, was married in 
1800; and of her eight children the youngest Samuel, now eighty-one 
years old, lives with his mother, and works daily in the fields.—New 
York Independent. 


—Several Chester county papers have recently spoken of a disposition 


| 


among farmers to substitute rye for wheat as a grain crop in the regular 


rotation, and there seems reason to favor the change. The present 
low prices of wheat makes the further cultivation of that grain a very 
doubtful operation. Rye as a grain brings a fair price, and rye straw 
always commands more money in the market than wheat straw. 
Some farmers will certainly make this change during the coming year. 
— West Chester Record. 


—The Pennsylvania State Board of Agriculture sent out inquiries 


to learn the extent of damage caused by the recent cold snap to the fruit | 


crop. Replies were received showing that the fruit trees were not 
badly injured. The unusually warm weather of Third-month, it was 


feared, had made the buds liable to damage by subsequent frosts. The | 


injury, as thus far reported, is confined to May-Duke cherries and to 
say 25 per cent. of the peach blossoms. In fact the peaches in Penn- 
sylvania orchards, except the early varieties, have not sustained much 
harm 


—In 1890 New York had over thirty-seven thousand tenement 
houses, in which more than two-thirds of the population of the city lived. 
Sixty-six and three-fourths per cent. of the people lived over twenty 
to a dwelling, while eighty-three and a half per cent. lived ten persons 
or more to a dwelling. Dr. Lyman Abbott says that there are wards 
in our great cities where “ there are actually more men, women, and 
children to the square foot of land than there are bodies in any cemetery 
in the country.”” Homes cannot exist under such conditions.—New 
Era. 


—According to the records of the Internal Revenue Department 
there are in Chicago 3,000 more retail liquor-dealers’ tax receipts issued 
by the United States than city licenses. 

—It is said that the Irish language still lingers in the Bahama 
Islands, among the mixed descendants of the people of Ireland ban- 
ished by Cromwell, and sold as slaves to the West Indies. One can 
occasionally hear, it is said, black sailors in the London docks, who 
cannot speak a word of English, talking Irish to the old Irish apple 
women whom they meet, and thus making themselves intelligible with- 
out a knowledge of the pee on ge. 


Bublisher’s 8 | Department. 
BRIEF BUSINESS TOPICS. | 


*,* ANNOUNCEMENT is made by a telegram from 
Lawrence, Kansas, that a receiver has been ap- 
pointed for the J. R. Watkins Land Mortgage Com- 
pany. The tetal liabilities are said t> be $4,555,000, 
and the assets $6,220,000. This Company formerly 
advertised with us, but withdrew its advertisement, 
until a few monthsago, when a smal! card was rein- 
serted. Nearly all the principal farm mortgage 
companies doing business in Kansas have now met 
the same experience of a receivership,—including 
the Equitable, the Lombard, the Jarvis-Conklin, the 
Watkins. We are informed by persons who held 
debenture bonds of the Jarvis-Conklin that the re- 
organization is making good progress If satisfac- 
torily carried out the chief loss to holders of its 
securities, as we understand it, will be a reduction 
in the rate of interest. 


and clean. 


*,* Our friend Mark Baner, for many years a resi- 
dent of Philadelphia, but who has been for some 
time at Ocean City, N. J., tells us that there has 
been unusual! activity in building there, during the 
winter season, 40 to 50 houses having been erected. 
It is thought, he says, that there has not been as 
much done (proportionately, at least) at any otherof 
the many places on the New Jersey coast. Ocean 
City is just across the inlet from Longport ; its direct 
railroad connections with Philadelphia is by a 
branch road, by way of Sea Isle City, to the Cape 
May line of the Pennsylvania system. It has, we 
understand trom M. B., about 400 population. 

*,.* We call attention to the advertisement of 
Hoopes Bros. & Thomas, of West Chester, Pa., in 
another column. This is an old established house, 
at whose hands customers will always receive the 
best treatment,—and we are assured a very good 
and Mberal house to sel! goods for. j 





| 


—The great buildings of the World’s Fair at Chicago have been 
sold for $75,500. The materials in them, if purchasers could be found 
at once, would be worth several millions of dollars, but the cost of tak- 
ing them down and transporting the materials to storage grounds and 
thence to markets may leave no profit. 


—Dr. Buisson, of Paris, is the author of a pamphlet treating of a 
certain prevention and cure of hydrophobia by vapor baths. The au- 
thor has tested his plans for years with, it is claimed, utmost invariable 
success, and is so convinced of its infallibility that he offers to submit 
himself to inoculation with the virus of a rabid dog. 


CU RREN ‘T EVENTS 


THE discussion of the proposed new tariff aes in the United 
States Senate during last week. Senator Hill of New York delivered 
a set speech on the gth, in which he particularly attacked the income- 
tax portion of the measure. 


VERY close votes in the House of Commons, last week, had caused 
the impression that the new English Ministry was liable to be in a mi- 
nority at almost any time, and much interest, therefore, attended the 
votes taken on Second-day last when the House assembled. The Gov- 
ernment, however, did not fall, securing a majority of 24 on one of the 
motions before the House, and 26 on another. 


CONSIDERABLE anxiety is felt in reference to the movement of the 
so-called ‘‘ Coxey’s army "’ to Washington. It has marched from Ohio, 
by way of Pittsburg, and numbered when at that city, some 300 men. 
It is feared that bodies of tramps and lawless characters may swell its 
numbers by the time it reaches Washington. Some “ advance parties ”’ 
have already arrived. There are stringent laws in existence against 
vagrants being brought to the city, and against “‘ demonstrations ”’ in 
the neighborhood of the Capitol. 


THERE were in this city last week 440 deaths, as compared with 
455 for the previous week, 506 for the corresponding period last year, 
and 495 for the same week of 1892. Of the whole number 146 were 
children under the age of 5 years. 


ENGLISH dispatches state that W. E. Gladstone was to return to his 
home at Hawarden on the 11th instant. The cataract on his eye has 
so far advanced toward the condition necessary for surgical treatment 
that the operation upon it will probably be performed next month. Dr. 
Nettleship, the celebrated opthalmist, will visit him at Hawarden twice 
a week. 

GILLESPIE county, Texas, was visited on the 7th inst. by one of the 
severest hail storms ever known there. Many cattle were killed by the 
stones, which were “six inches in circumference.’’ They went, it is 
represented, through roofs of houses. 





)AINT epettcninadt often ; costs more to pre- 


pare a house for repainting that has been painted in the first 
place with cheap ready-mixed paints, than it would to have 
| painted it twice with strictly pure white lead, ground in pure linseed oil, 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


forms a permanent base for repainting and never has to be burned or 
scraped off on account of scaling or cracking. 


It is always smooth 


To be sure of getting strictly pure white lead, purchase 
any of the following brands : 


“ ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY”™ (Pittsburgh). ‘* KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 
“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 
“ BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 
j “ BRADLEY ” (New York). 
“BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 
“ CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 
“ DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK’ (Pittsburgh). 
For Cotors.—Nationa!l Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a one-pound can toa 


25-pound keg of Lead and mix your own paints. Saves time and annoyance in matching shades, 
and insures the best paint that it is possible to put on woad. 


Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free; it will probably save 
you a good many dollars. 


“ JEWETT " (New York). 


*“ JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila). 
** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 
** MISSOURI " (St. Louis). 
**RED SEAL " (St. Louis). 
“SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
“ SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
** SOUTHERN "’ (St. Louis and Chicago), 
**ULSTER” (New York). 
“UNION " (New York). 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 





HICHEST AWARD WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


FOOD, WARMTH, and PURE AIR | 


Are the untiile of life. The JACKSON VEN- . 
TILATING GRATES supply the latter two at 
less cost than any other system of heating. 7 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 50 Beekman St., New York. 


sees 
EEE, SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE No. 6. 
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FOR WEAK NERVES 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


» It is particularly useful in making weak nerves | 


strong, as it contains necessary elements of 
nutrition for the nervous system, obtained from 
natural sources. 


NOTICES. 

*.* The united circles of King’s Daughters 
will hold their first annual meeting in Cherry 
street end of Friends’ eee 15th and 
Race streets, on Fourth-day Fourth month 25, 


at 3 p.m. All interested are invited to attend. 
Mary H. Kirsy, President. 


*,* A meeting of members of the Monthly | 


Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the con- 
sideration of the proposed new Discipline as 
directed by our last monthly meeting, will be 
held in Race street meeting-house on Third-day, 
Fourth month 17, at 7.45 o’clock p. m. 
S. Ropinson COALE, 
ROBERT M. JANNEY, 
REBECCA B. CoMLy, 
SARAH J. ASH. 
Phila., Fourth month ro, 1894. 





*,* Abington First-day School Union will be 
held at Norrristown, on Seventh-day, the 21st 
inst., at r0o’clock. Interested Friends are cor- 
dially invited to attend. 

J. Q. ATKINSON, 
Mary R. LIVEzEyY, 


\ Clerks. 


*.* Standford Quarterly Meeting will be held 
at Crum Elbow, N. Y., Fifth month 11 (instead 
of Creek). THOMAS STRINGHAM. 


*,* The semi-annual meeting of the Phila- 
delphia First-day School Union will be held in 
Race Street meeting-house, Sixth-day evening, 
Fourth month 13, at $ o'clock. All interested 
in First-day School work are earnestly invited to 
be present. 

S. B. Carr, 
SARAH M. Hoxcoms, + Clerks. 

*,* A meeting of the Young Temperance 
Workers will be held on Sixth-day evening, 
Fourth month 27, at 8 o’clock. There will be 
a debate on the question, ‘* Resolved, that the 
temperance and prohibition forces should unite.” 
All are cordially invited. 

Jos. F. ScuLt, Prest. 

*,* A Temperance Conference under care of 
Committee of Western Quarterly Meeting will 
be held at Marlboro, on First-day, the 15th inst., 
at 2 0’clock. All are cordially invited to par- | 
ticipate. ELMA M. PRESTON, 

Recording Clerk. 

*,* Circular meetings in Fourth month occur | 
as follows : 

15. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 





Ada Rehan in silver. 


After thorough tests of many articles 
the owners of the Siiver Statue 
exhibited at the World’s Fair have 


CON: 


| SILVER 
POLISH 
Trial quantity for the asking or box 


| epeomne 


} 
| 


| exclusively, for cleaning and polish- 
ing the Statue, the most valuable 
piece of silver in the world. 


|; a.m. 


| can we Make Teachers’ Meetings more Profita- 


A cordial invitation extended to all interested. 





The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 





TALKS WITH MOTHERS.—No, 2. 
FEEDING THE BABY. 

Much is written at the present day about 
the care and feeding of infants by people 
whose only capability for dealing with 
the subject is a fertile brain, and whose 
only aim is to appear in print; every 
mother knows how unsatisfactory and 
fallacious such advice is when she 
attempts to follow it. How to feed the 
baby is the greatest problem met with in 
the happy state of motherhood, and upon 
its solution depends the health, the happi- 
ness and the life of the child, If the 
mother is able to nurse her child, the 
question of feeding is practically settled; if 
she is not, she should be guided by those 
who have had successful experience in 
feeding babies and not allow herself to 
experiment with different foods. There 
are scores of artificial foods offered for 
sale, but the best is none too good for the 
baby. Eminent authorities who have 
thoroughly investigated the subject of in- 
fant feeding, and scientists who have ana- 
lyzed infant foods, unite in pronouncing 
Mellin’s Food to be the only perfect sub- 
stitute for mother’s milk. Itis palatable, 
nourishing and strengthening; the weak- 
est stomach will retain and digest it, and 
the puniest child will thrive upon it be- 
yond the mother’s fondestexpectations. 

For convalescents, consumptives, dys- 
peptics and the aged, Mellin’s Food is also 
of incalculable value. It is a food, not a 
medicine, and the system receives the 
nourishment it demands for its daily 
needs. For those severely ill Mellin’s 
Food will sustain the failing strength and 
promote @ speedy recovery when con- 
valescence has been established. 


 @ GIVE THE BABY « 


THE ONLY 
Perfect Substitute tor Mother’ s Milk 


for our book ** The Care and Feedin 
SEND St intanes,* mated tree toy etaee | 


DOLIBER-GOODALECO., BosTon. Mass. 


MRS. S. A. GOVER, . 
ROOMS AND BOARD. TERMS MODERATE. 
No. 1126 Twelfth Street, N. W., | 
Washington, D. C. 











#9 A Conference under the care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, | 
will be held in the Swarthmore Friends’ meeting- | 


| house, on First-day, Fourth month 15, 1894, at | 


2.30 p. m. | 
Madame Layyoli Barakat and others will ad- | 
dress the meeting. All are cordially invited. | 
Amy W. HIckma\, Clerk. 
*,* First-day School Unions in Fourth month | 
occur as follows: 
13. Philadelphia. 
14. Salem. 
21. Concord. 
28. Western. 
Bucks. 
*,* The semi-annual meeting of the Salem | 
First-day School Union will be held at Mickle- | 
ton, N. J., Fourth month 14, 1894, at 10,0’clock 


The subjects for consideration are: 1. ‘‘How 


ble?”’ 2. “ Why do men Friends not feel the | 
importance of attending the First-day School ?”’ 


| Gloves, 


| furnishing purposes. 


cons; WILLIAM HEACOCK, 2 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 


Telephone 4036. PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
) a week can be made 


$12.00 to $35.0 workivg for us. Par- 


who can furnish a horse and travel 
through the country ; a team, though, is not neces- 
sary. A few vacancies in towns and cities. Men 
and women of good character will find this an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for profitable employment. 
Spare hours may be used to good advantage. B. F. 
JOHNSON & CO., 11th and Main Sts., Richmond, Va. 


LANDRETHS’ 
Gardening Operations for April. 


ASPARAGUS sow, Or plant roots, if not attended to 


last month. Wherever practicable,a bed of suffi- 


cient size shoula be made to permit an ample supply 
without cutting every teeble shoot which peeps 
above the surface ; ineeed, where space and means 
admit, two beds should be maintained, and cut 
alternate —— See for making an 
Aspara; , See article upon As \ 

dow Geame, BEETs, CABBAGE. Bf CABBAGE 80wWw 
freely, that there be enough for the fly, and to plant 
out in July for autumn use. Sow CaRRoTs, CELERY, 
Cress, CUCUMBER, LEEK, SWEET MarkjJoramM, Mus- 
TARD for Salad, MELONS, NASTURTIUM, ONION, Paks- 
L&£Y, PARSNIP. Peas, early and late, PoTaTors, Rap- 
ISHES, SALSIFY, SAGE, SPINACH, THYME, TOMATO, in 
border to succeed those sown in hot-beds. LETTUCE, 
sow in drills, also transplant from beds of last 


| autumn sowing. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
Seed and Implement Warehouse, 
Nos. 41 and 23 8. Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


‘BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS 


Best Grades. 
90 cts. and $1.00. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 


| 33 North Second Street, Philad’a. 





For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 


STREETS. 


| exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 
House - Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 
| Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 


It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 





RACHEL LIVEZEY BORDEN, 


Joun G. Borton, \ Clerks. 


the largest to be found in the American market, 
| and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 
| as low as elsewhere un similar qualities of goods. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. | 
dighest of all in leavening strength.— | 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’94. 
WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 
8 F. Ba LDERSTON. 


M. BAaLDERSTON. 


Good Designs 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 
cheap, too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 
send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, 5 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. | 


AQuILa J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Nioth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


LP. THOMAS & SON CO. ’S 








" : 
Factory, Mantua Pornt, N. J. 
' 
' 


FERTILIZERS | 


High-grade bone fertilizers have 
become a necessity to successful 
farming. We aim to supply the de- | 
mand with goods that will return 
profitable results, and our increasing | 
yearly sales is convincing proof of 
the merit of our goods. 

We manufacture special goods for | 
Potatoes and for Corn. 

Write for full descriptive circular, giving | 
analyses of goods and testimonials. 


I. P. THOMAS & SON CO., 
2 South Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Ia. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 






Some People 
Want the Earth. 
We only want our customers to feel satisfied 


that they receive full value for the amount 
of money invested in our 


Teas and Coffees. 


Seven Pounds Ingram’s Blended 


Coffee (whole or ground) 


will be sent free to any railroad station where 
the 5-cent package stamp can be used, on re- 


celpt Of Two Dollars. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
$1 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ PURE SPICES. 


We manufacture only one quality, and that always 
PERFECTLY PURE 
These spices are put up in POUND and HALF-POUND TINS especially for family use. If your 
storekeeper does not keep them, send to us direct and we will supply you. 


ROBERT EAE & CO., 
| Fourth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesrraBLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANOB 
at actual Ner Oost. It is PoRELY MuTuAL; has Asserts of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 


Sugp.ivs of over Two anda HaLF Mituions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 





| INSURES uyes, On GUARD! ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 


GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds Site ae kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
Presiden or SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
ce Department JOSEP ROO. ; Trust cer, 
lanager of Tangara Assistant Trust Other, J. BARTON TOWNSEND . 
Assistant A Actuary, D. G. ALSOP. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST- COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
a Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 


y's 0 an five oa with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay 
hie an nally. thie ty receives deposits, — by check. 
> 








DIRECTORS . 
Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, " Thomas Williams, Jr. John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W, 
Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
leseph E. —— Charles: Roberts, Joel J. Bally, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 
- NEW APPLE, PEAR & NUT TREES, S$otf2t 
300 Acres.. 
d oth aluabl Lincol I 
eee: csicedaueele eaten ane” 


Parry’s Giant, Pedigree, Mammoth, Paragon and other chestnuts. Walnuts— 
French, ish, 


Persian, Japan, and American. Pecans, Almonds, and Filberts, 
Eleagnus Longpipes, Hardy Oranges, Dwarf Rock Mountain Cherries, free from 
insects, black knots, or other diseases. SMALL Vines, Currants. 


RUITS, Gra 
.. ete, SHADE TREES—Immense stock of Poplars and Maples, Dra amental Shrubs 
sand Vines. Lilustrated Descriptive Catalogue Free 


POMONA NURSERIES. s& =WILLIAM PARRY, Parry, N.J. 


Dreer’ s Reliable Seeds 


Have been planted ®y the most critical = for over haffacentury, They = sure to grow, true te 
mame, and will save you money and 4 isappointment if sown in the Garden, Farm, or Greenhouse. 








This is the year for BOM ye: IN ap BA OPEN, 


K CALLER 


“and BULBS. It gives dee 
jored plates on cover. 


PHILADELPHIA. 













for the Professional Market Gardener, will 

the very CHOICEST Vegetables and 
ee in the home garden. Our MONEY 
GROWER’S MANUAL explains how it is 
done. Sent FREE to all Seed buyers. 











